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An Introductory Course: the Pacific 
Solution of International Problems 


| By GEORGE M. STRATTON 





| The writer wishes to express his debt and gratitude to several persons who 
| have helped him in preparing this paper. Benjamin R. Andrews, of Columbia 
| University, has been a chief encourager, and courteously consented to present 
the paper at the Seventh Biennial Conference of the World Federation of 
Educational Associations, at Tokyo, August, 1937. Henry Lester Smith, of 
Indiana University, and Edwin C. Johnson, of the Committee on Militarism 
in Education, have generously supplied indispensable information. 

In outlining this possible course of instruction, the writer owes much to bis col- 
leagues in the University of California’s Committee on International Relations 
and particularly to B. H. Crocheron, its Chairman, and to three subcommittee 
members—E. D. Dickinson, International Law; R. J. Kerner, European 
69 History; and F. M. Russell, Political Science—although each of them would 
doubtless have grave misgivings as to some, at least, of the specific proposals. 





my work in the University of 

California is done, there is an 
inscription which I treasure. It is 
what the Japanese call a gaku, written 
and sealed by Prince Tokugawa, the 
head of the great house that for 
centuries held the chief power of state 
inJapan. The late Dr. Inazo Nitobe, 
when shown the inscription, saw in 
the brush strokes of the Prince’s bold, 


|: THE room where much of 


Oriental characters the man’s strength 
and the weight of responsibility which 
the statesman brought to his public 
tasks. The writing is by one whose 
ancient tradition of family and of 
nation favors the warrior virtues, 
yet he declares that all mankind 
looks toward a warless world. ‘‘The 
peoples of the four seas,” so runs his 
expression, “long for the great peace.” 

This longing cannot but find its 
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place in this international conference. 
We are at one in the belief that educa- 
tion can contribute importantly to 
the mutual understanding of nations. 
The educational work toward this 
understanding will begin in early 
childhood, with emotions and senti- 
ments which help toward respect and 
friendliness. And this education will 
continue through childhood and youth 
to create the needed impulses and 
knowledge, until there is an active, 
intelligent good will. Sentiment is 
indispensable, but it is not enough. 
Knowledge is indispensable, but it is 
not enough. When sentiment and 
knowledge unite and are organized 
into the varied forms of conduct 
suited to the full needs of inter- 
national life, then we shall have a will 
that is good. Nothing short of this 
can be called good will. 

The colleges and universities have 
perhaps their chief function in giving 
the knowledge needed for this active, 
intelligent direction to the will, and 
many of them in my own country and 
elsewhere are now doing notable work. 
Often it is work which does not appear 
in the officially announced instruction 
and research; it comes, rather, in the 
friendly association with one another 
of students and instructors from many 
lands. In this connection one thinks of 
the “‘international houses” in several 
universities, happily including now 
those of Tokyo. But the main con- 
tribution comes from the announced 
instruction or other guidance in a 
large number of fields of national and 
international learning, by men whose 
scholarship is often splendidly fortified 
by their personal appreciation of 
peoples and their problems. 
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ET with all its depth and appo- 
siteness, this scholarship does not 
accomplish for students generally 
what many of us would have it do. 
In the colleges of the United States, 
at least, the instruction too often 
is artificially broken up and appears 
piecemeal in separate departments— 
history, economics, political science, 
sociology, psychology, and law. What 
pertains to international affairs may 
be incidental, perhaps confused with 
much that has little of direct bearing 
on such affairs, and has even less 
direct bearing on the pacific solution 
of the practical problems there. 
Further, the most important knowl- 
edge in this area too often is offered 
to advanced students only. One can 
enter into it only by a way that is 
both narrow and long; and few find it. 
Let me refer to some of my own work 
as a horrible example. A course of 
mine on the Psychology of Inter- 
national Conduct was open only to 
graduates and advanced undergrad- 
uates who had completed with dis- 
tinction a forbidding array of other 
studies. Pride and shame commingle 
as I report that the resulting class was 
exceptionally able, and exceptionally 
small, numbering perhaps ten or a 
dozen students. My energies went, 
mainly, not to get students in, but 
to keep them out. Of the regiment 
of those who came each year into our 
initial courses in psychology, only to 
this little chosen band of heroes were 
given such arms and ammunition as 
our department could offer for fighting 
the entrenched hosts of world igno- 
rance, fear, limited loyalty, and stodgy 
unimagination. 
So it is in many other well-meaning 
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departments in colleges and uni- 
yersities. Students are not invited 
to come in, much less are they com- 
pelled to come in and see roundly 
the international problems of the day 
and how they may be approached by 
civilian ways; yet use and develop- 
ment of these civilian ways are fateful 
for the students themselves directly 
and are fateful indirectly for the 
spirit of education. 

These practical barriers to any- 
thing like a full view of the pacific 
methods of solving international prob- 
lems become the more impressive 
when we consider the open doors to a 
knowledge of the martial methods 
of solving these problems. In the 
United States there is governmental 
care that college students and high- 
school students be offered a full view 
of the unpacific ways of approach. 
Our government appropriates millions 
of dollars annually to promote this 
military instruction, and it sends its 
own trained officials to carry on the 
instruction. Nor is the instruction 
reserved for the few students who 
intend to become specialists and to 
follow the career of arms. The zeal 
of the college authorities often outruns 
the requirements of government, and 
in many of our colleges nearly every 
male undergraduate is compelled both 
to learn about the unpacific method 
and to be drilled in its application. 


UR national government con- 

cerns itself in no like degree 
with college instruction in the friendly 
approach to international problems. 
It gives no like sum of money in order 
that this education in amicable dis- 
entanglement be offered to every male 
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undergraduate, nor does it offer the 
nationwide free service of officials of 
the Department of State or of the 
Department of Justice to reside for a 
considerable time as members of the 
faculty of the college, so that all 
students who will, and many who 
would not, shall become familiar 
with the public international processes 
of pacific adjustment. And yet, even 
as the government may, in crisis, need 
popular support for a policy of com- 
pulsion, so it may no less need a 
popular support for a policy of settle- 
ment by diplomacy or arbitration or 
by law and judge. In a country like 
the United States, the government 
can go only so far and so fast as public 
opinion moves with it. 

It should be said at once that this 
unbalanced attention of the United 
States government to the military 
aspect of the college students’ educa- 
tion is no recent thing; it clearly is 
aimed at no particular people but is a 
matter of long-standing policy. It 
has strengthened mightily since the 
World War, but the Morrill Act 
which gave the first great impetus to 
this policy was passed by the Congress 
in time of civil war, in 1862. 

Governments which foster instruc- 
tion in the use of war as an instrument 
of policy might suitably feel the need 
of no less diligence in fostering 
instruction in the use of pacific means. 
And all such instruction in the peace- 
ful manner should of course be in 
charge, not of military minds, but of 
trained civilian minds. Where gov- 
ernments are not yet ready to foster 
this civil instruction, it seems reason- 
able that the high schools and colleges 
should themselves do the fostering. 
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It is highly important that any such 
course of instruction have the qualities 
of the best instruction in other fields. 
The instructors will be of adequate 
scholarship, instructors who cannot 
for the life of them give other than a 
dispassionate, a full, account of the 
matter in hand. Their presentation 
will be leagues away from special 
pleading, from propaganda in the 
sense that at the back of it are 
concealed “interests.” It will not 
oppose a full acquaintance with things 
military; it will only oppose an unsuit- 
able emphasis on these, and an 
ignorance of things quite as important 
as they and, let me think, far more 
important. Otherwise, an intelligent 
choice in time of crisis is not pro- 
vided for, and we are helpless in the 
grip of ancient habit. The course, 
then, will be constructive, scholarly. 
It will be an introductory course, a 
course not for specialists only but for 
the plain students of all kinds who 
will be citizens, whether they are 
later to be business men, profes- 
sional athletes, teachers, physicians, 
or nurses. It would not be well for 
me to say what, if anything, should 
be done in schools before the college. 
Teachers in high schools, and in the 
schools which in other countries per- 
form the function of the high school in 
the United States, will best say 
whether there is need of instruction 
that will balance the military instruc- 
tion. What I shall say will be con- 
fined to the needs of the college. 


HAT will be the subject-matter 
of an orientation course in col- 
lege, on the pacific solution of inter- 
national problems? What I shall 
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venture to offer will be but one 
possibility among many. The able 
person or persons who will conduct 
the course will necessarily shape it to 
their own training and to their con- 
sidered judgment of the relative 
importance of the different topics 
within the whole. The plan here to 
be suggested is something to expand 
here, to contract there, and in all 
ways to be adapted to the place and 
the time. No hint is offered as to the 
amount to be covered in any particular 
session: one instructor will give seven 
hours to one of my topics; another will 
give one hour to some seven of mine. 
Any right plan will leave each worker 
to glory in his freedom. 


THE COURSE IN OUTLINE 


INTRODUCTION 
The aim and general character of the 
course 


Part I. THE BackcGRouND or PRESENT 
INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


1. World-areas, populations; races, cul- 
tures, nationalities, nations 

2. Development of communication; news- 
papers, magazines, books; postal service, 
telegraph, telephone, radio; ships, rail- 
ways, airplanes; virtual shrinking of 
time and space; new neighbors, new 
human mass relations 


3. Production and distribution of market- 


able goods; effect of scientific discovery 
and invention; the machine age; mass 
production, mass selling; private and 
governmental stimulation and restraint 
of international trade 


4. Present world governments; rule by 


free popular control, and by dictation; 
the recently increased power—eco- 
nomic, social, and martial—in the hands 
of government; the character, scope, 
and limitations of international law 
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s. Permanence and change in human 
beings; human nature, human training 
and human modification otherwise; 
desires of nations for power, wealth, 
population, rights, honor; good will, ill 
will; the emerging society of nations 


Part II. THe More Pressinc INTER- 
YATIONAL ProBLemMs oF Topay; Con- 
sTRUCTIVE PROPOSALS FOR THEIR SOLU- 
m10N. PRoBLEMS CONNECTED WITH 


. 1, Raw materials, markets, trade routes; 


finance; cotton, rubber, metals; coal, 
oil, water power 

2. Pressure of population, migration, labor 
conditions, standards of living; public 
health, public morals 

3. Political boundaries, minorities, arma- 
ments; self-sufficiency and interdepend- 
ence; isolation and co-operation 

4.National rights, international justice; 
extension and codification of interna- 
tional law; enactment and sanctions 
of law 

5. National sovereignty; political organi- 
zation of the society of nations 


Part II]. Ways ano Means Now AvVaIL- 
ABLE FOR THE Paciric SOLUTION OF 
INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


1. Diplomacy, mediation, conciliation;con- 
ference, scientific examination and 
report; arbitration, adjudication 

2. Conferences, participated in by govern- 
ment, to consider special questions in 
fields including those of economics, 
health, morals (slavery, opiates, traffic 
in women and children), and politics 

3. Standing public international organiza- 
tions for dealing with communication, 
labor, production, banking, health, 
defense, and political administration 


Part IV. Resutts ACHIEVED By PaciFic 
MEANs 


1, Repatriation and exchange of minority 
populations 

2. Payment of indemnity for injury; the 
remission of indemnity 
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3. Grant of autonomy or independence to 
subject peoples 

4. Transfer of national domain by ex- 
change or purchase 

5. Pacific separation of states 

6. Other achievements including those of 
communication, boundaries, labor, mar- 
kets, health, morals, international law, 
and administration 


The number of hours to be devoted 
to such an introductory course, and the 
total duration of the course—whether 
for a half-year or for a year—would 
best be decided by each college for 
itself; and each college would decide 
whether the course would be optional 
or required and whether it would be 
offered to students in the first or in 
the second year. I have an inclina- 
tion to believe that Freshmen might 
well forego this study until later; but 
that after the second year too many 
students will manage to escape the 
course: the sophomore year seems to 
me best; but I should have it come at 
any time rather than at no time at all. 


UCH a proposal, I think, will 
speak for itself, but it may be well 
to say a word to two kinds of persons 
who perhaps will feel doubtful toward 
it. The first kind of the hesitant 
may be of those who hold— 
confidently, at times almost passion- 
ately—that all international problems 
are economic, and that relief must 
come by economic readjustment and 
by this alone. My proposal as it 
stands, some who are of this faith may 
feel, is worse than a waste of time: 
it darkens counsel; it blinds youth to 
what youth must be made to see. 
Such persons should feel free to 
re-write the plan in accord with their 
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own conviction. For myself, they 
seem to be espousing an important 
part of the truth, but only a part at 
best. Experts in economics and in 
other fields must decide as to the 
conviction. But even if it be true 
that all international troubles are 
essentially economic, would there not 
still be value in making it sun-clear to 
students that the necessary economic 
re-adjustments can be attempted by 
methods other than the war method? 
College students might be made 
aware, impressively aware, that pacific 
ways are not only open, but often 
have been followed with success. 

Others of the hesitant see, not 
economics, but good will as the key 
to open locked doors. And good will, 
they are apt to believe, does not 
come by political devices of settle- 
ment, but by acquaintance, by appre- 
ciating what other peoples are and 
what they have splendidly attained 
in literature, music, and painting, and 
in the loyalties of family and of 
nation. Persons of this faith see 
little value in knowing the varieties of 
procedure in matters of state. 

The proposed course, it is true, is 
not concerned directly with good will; 
yet it has important connections with 
it, since it deals with implements and 
encouragers of good will. Even as 
in the case of sick men, our friendly 
feeling for them is not enough until 
it acts through hospital, nurse, and 
doctor; so it is with sick nations. 
They, including ourselves, will be far 
on the road to health when we are 
determined to use those modern 
devices which bring to the problem 
dispassionate judgment, disciplined 
judgment, and judgment careful of 
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the common good. Unless this is 
done, good will remains mere sentj- 
ment and allows policy to work its 
self-interested way toward injury of 
others and ourselves. The course 
here proposed is concerned with the 
means of making good will between 
nations effectual. It is a study of the 
ways by which good will can be 
expressed in practice. And the prac- 
tice of good will reacts on good will 
and strengthens it; for we know that 
outward conduct which is the habitual 
sign of an inward state, tends to fortify 
or produce this inward state itself. 

Our study will contribute also to 
understanding. For the misunder- 
standing which we in_ education 
especially would combat is not due to 
ignorance alone. Nations given over 
to mutual suspicion and misinterpreta- 
tion may know much about one 
another. Their guarded mental atti- 
tude often springs from knowledge, 
from the sound knowledge that the 
other is dangerous and is bent on 
becoming still more dangerous. 

Now the usual preparation for 
meeting an international peril includes 
not only defenses composed of arma- 
ment and of economic strength, but 
includes also a mental defense. There 
is a hardening of feeling and of judg- 
ment against the nation that en- 
dangers us. It is not. reasoned out 
but is quite reasonable. For no 
nation can without mistrust and 
hatred do its utmost damage to 
a neighbor. Thought only for our 
enemy’s honesty and love of justice 
would paralyze our arms. No, he 
must seem sinister; even his innocent 
acts must be misconstrued into proof 
of his dark design. Every assurance 
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of his malice makes our blows 
harder; our will more resolute. Mis- 
understanding thus is motivated in 
part. International misunderstand- 
ing is a device, usually unrecognized 
by us, for meeting a national danger. 

Now these motives for misunder- 
standing can be reduced by whatever 
reduces the danger. While we can- 
not directly make our neighbor undan- 
gerous, we can directly make ourselves 
less dangerous to him. One of the 
sure ways to do this and to have him 
“understand” us is to have him 
know that in every difficulty it is our 
fixed purpose to use all possible pacific 
means to dissolve the difficulty. We 
must prove it—and to prove it, mere 
assertions are notenough. The asser- 
tions must ring true; they must have 
conduct as their evidence; and this 
requires education, requires re-educa- 
tion in the ways of pacific solution. 
Orderly and respectful procedure, well 
studied, helps to reduce danger and 
delivers sledge-hammer blows against 
the props of misunderstanding. The 
ground is thus cleared for a solid 
structure of good will. 


UR introductory course, then, 

comes as no substitute for all 
other kinds of education for friend- 
liness across national boundaries. It 
joins heartily with them. It would 
help to build into will and action the 
sentiments and ideas earlier attained. 
Such a course or its equivalent is, I 
feel sure, a needed part of education 
today—now needed and long to be 
needed, for international problems 
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will long be with us. If we were to 
solve the last problem that besets 
our world today, we should find new 
problems at our door tomorrow. As 
we become more civilized we discover, 
we create, problems, which will best 
be met by the tools of reason and 
good will. Few wars will come if 
they can come only after all other 
means have first been tried patiently, 
resolutely. It took ninety years of 
earnest discussion and resourcefulness 
before Norway and Sweden separated 
amicably in 1905; but it was made 
possible by their intelligence, their 
moderation, their devotion. 

College students not only should 
know of these things, but should be 
brought to creative thinking concern- 
ing them. In the sciences of nature, 
many of our students gain a technical 
training and a will for fresh discovery. 
Nothing less should satisfy us in the 
region of social science we are now 
considering. Many students here, 
too, should come to a disciplined zeal 
to see extended the present resources 
of pacific settlement. Weak means 
can be strengthened and new means 
can be found. An introductory course 
is not for research, it is for orientation; 
it gives students their bearings, it 
shows where the sun rises. The con- 
fusion dispelled, talented minds may 
be counted on to value the region and 
to push on for later studies. The 
truth here has a temper and a cutting 
edge which should make every college 
ready to put it into the hands of 
those who must face our present 
troubled world. [Vol. IX, No. 3] 











A Guidance Program 


By G. ALBERT HILL 


The Vocational-Guidance Program of a Liberal-Arts College 


T IS a truism to claim that a 

liberal-arts college should teach 

each of its students to live a life. 
Most men, especially in these tumultu- 
ous times, find that earning a living, 
and preparation therefor, must occupy 
a not inconsiderable portion of their 
time and thought. Hence, any col- 
lege that makes even a pretense of 
educational guidance is remiss and 
unawake if it does not simultaneously 
undertake at least a modest program 
of vocational guidance. For nearly 
fifteen years, such a program has been 
carried on at Wesleyan University, 
without, be it noted, interfering with 


tion. Our program is an opportunit 
program. We proceed on an accept- 
ance of the spirit of the adage that 
you can lead a horse to water but 
you cannot make him drink. Our 
aim throughout is to keep guidance 
opportunities before the students and 
to let those who will avail themselves 
of them. 

The vocational-guidance committee 
includes the president, the dean, the 
dean of Freshmen, the librarian, the 
personnel officer of the college who is 
a trained psychologist, the secretary 
of the Christian Association, the 
alumni secretary, a Senior, a Junior, a 
Sophomore, and two professors. It 
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the high cultural aims of the at 


meets from two to four times a year, 
generally at luncheon. 

Some of the members of the com- 
mittee have special functions. For 
example, the dean handles many of 
the teaching appointments, especially 
those open in secondary schools, 
which are brought to his attention. 
The alumni secretary is the general 
placement officer of the committee, 
while the secretary of the Christian 
Association handles part-time and 
summer employment. The personnel 
officer holds group and personal con- 
ferences and is responsible for the 
entire testing program. 

Each year, every student is asked 
to record on his registration blank 
three vocational preferences, in order. 
This information is filed in the per- 
sonnel office and is used in planning 
the committee’s program for the 
ensuing year. 

In the recent past, an annual voca- 
tional-guidance smoker, primarily for 
Freshmen, has been held in the fall. 
This year ninety men out of a class 
of two hundred attended. The per- 
sonnel officer addressed the entire 
group, stressing the necessity of a 
broad cultural basis for happiness and 
for success in a subsequently selected 
vocational choice. The men_ also 
were told that it is but natural that 
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A GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


their vocational choices may change 
as they gain in knowledge and 
experience. Following these general 
remarks, the company divided into 
four smaller groups which were ad- 
dressed informally by carefully chosen 
speakers. One of these was the dean 
of a well-known law school, one a 
prominent surgeon, one the president 
of a department store, and the other 
a state commissioner of education. 
These four men had been selected to 
speak respectively on the law, medi- 
cine, business, and teaching, as these 
four vocations were the most popular 
choices of our first-year men in 1937. 


URING the year, the committee 

J sponsors a group of from four to 
seven dinner meetings. One voca- 
tion only is the subject at any one of 
these gatherings. In connection with 
these affairs, we have been successful 
in obtaining the co-operation of the 
student curriculum clubs. Last year’s 
meetings dealt with the law and 
government service, hotel work, public 
service, manufacturing, social service, 
life insurance, and medicine. Before 
each meeting, a personal invitation 
card is sent to each man in college 
whose vocational choices, as given on 
his registration blank, indicate that 
he may be interested in the topic to 
be discussed. Anyone else who wishes 
to attend is welcome. The average 
attendance at such a meeting is about 
twenty-five, or about four per cent 
of the college body. The meetings 
are held in fraternity houses, and the 
details of the plans for them are left 
largely in the hands of the under- 
graduate group of our committee. 
Following the dinner, which is served 
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at no cost to the persons attending, 
the student chairman introduces the 
speaker. By earlier correspondence, 
the latter has been asked to confine 
his remarks to from twenty-five to 
thirty-five minutes, and to stress the 
following points: What does work in 
the particular vocation entail? What 


is the immediate remuneration? What,, __— 


with reasonable certainty, can one 
look forward to receiving after some 
years? How long can one stay in the 
vocation? What is the social position 
in his community of a member of this 
vocational group? What courses in 
college are especially significant to 
one who would enter this line of 
activity’ How does one get a chance 
to enter it? It is evident that to 
cover the points in the time indicated, 
a speaker must know his subject 
and must come to us with his informa- 
tion well organized. We have found 
that our guest speakers take these 
affairs seriously and are co-operative. 
After the more formal part of the 
meeting, the student chairman calls 
for questions from the floor and a 
lively discussion generally ensues. 
Promptly at eight o’clock (the address 
is given at seven) the chairman 
announces that the meeting will be 
adjourned to permit more informal 
and more personal conferences with 
the speaker. This device was arranged 
to enable men who had other appoint- 
ments, or who had got all they 
wished from the session, to withdraw 
without embarrassment. Our stu- 
dents regard these meetings as helpful. 

Annually, in the latter part of the 
winter, a sophomore smoker is held 
to acquaint members of this class 
with the services our committee offers. 
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This session is limited to one hour. 
The librarian discusses the vocational 
bookshelf, prominently displayed in 
the college library, and emphasizes the 
desirability of man’s knowing some- 
thing about a number of vocations 
through reading. The wisdom of 
doing some real, intelligent self- 
analysis before crystallizing one’s 
vocational choice is also stressed. 
The personnel officer then discusses 
the possible testing program. Intel- 
ligence, interest, personality, and 
aptitude tests are available to all. 
These papers are scored at no expense 
to the students, and are carefully 
and sympathetically interpreted at a 
private conference with the personnel 
officer. At this smoker, a number of 
men always make appointments to 
take part in the testing program. 
Twice a year, outside vocational 
counselors visit the campus to meet 
Seniors by appointment. Since these 
conferences have to do primarily with 
the making of contacts and the 
securing of a position, the details are 
handled by the placement officer. 
We have been fortunate in securing, 
at a modest honorarium, excellent 
visiting counselors. Many of them 
we have lost because of changes in 
their positions and because of increas- 
ing demands on their time, pleasing 
evidence that the men of our choice 
were highly regarded elsewhere. One 
has become a college president, one 
the personnel officer of a nationally 
known organization of notable eco- 
nomic significance, one an official in a 
great educational organization, and 
another has been called to service in 
Washington. Our anchor to wind- 
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ward in this phase of our work is the 
educational secretary of a large uni- 
versity club. It is difficult to evalu- 
ate the services these men render, since 
at most they have but a half-hour for 
each conference, too brief a time to do 
much more than get the subject 
opened up. Before the interview, the 
counselor has read the student’s em- 
ployment personnel blank, and seen 
the results of the vocational interest 
tests he has taken. Often the coun- 


selor’s main service is in leading a boy “ 


to question a vocational choice he 
may have made unintentionally, some- 
times through family pressure. Most 
of us feel that such vocational advice 
may be of primary value in making 
a boy reconsider such childhood 
decisions. The counselors certainly 
stimulate the conferees to think, and 
they help them plan their pre- 
employment campaigns. Since year 
after year we have more Seniors apply 
than can be cared for, we conclude 
that the students believe our coun- 
selors to be an aid to them. This 
continued student participation is the 
acid test of the committee’s activities. 
In conclusion, it should be said that 
we see we have a long road to travel 
before we arrive at even a distant 
approach to perfection. Some way 
or other we should improve our 
student publicity; we should provide 
more counseling for upper and lower 
classmen alike; and we should, by 
some device, stir the laggards to 
activity. Granting it is in the hunt, 
not in the kill, that real sport lies, our 
committee realizes i it has much experi- 
menting still to do before it can 

consider its task accomplished. 
[Vol. IX, No. 3] 
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The Good Trustee 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 


What Qualifications Should Mark a Member of the Governing Board? 


ERE is a form of civic 
virtue, a class of practical 
altruism, a type of public be- 

neficence, a species of social morality, 
which baffles the analyst, yet out- 
weighs all other factors in the concept 
of fitness for lay leadership in higher 
education. This composite quality, 
which we now name by such awkward 
phrases as “social conscience,” “social 
consciousness,” or “‘commonwealth 
viewpoint,” enables a person to keep 
always in the foreground of his view, 
undistorted and unobscured, the idea 
of the greatest good for the greatest 
number. What qualities may con- 
tribute to this ability? 

The rare penchant for imagining 
one’s self stepping out of the status of 
active participant on life’s stage and 
becoming on occasion a mere dis- 
interested observer is undoubtedly 
a potent aid to the cool and impartial 
contemplation of disputed questions. 
This capacity for detachment is of im- 
mense value because it enables a man 
to shed some of the irrational impulses 
and personal prejudices which have 
become a part of his “character” as 
an actor in the drama of life, and 
helps him to distinguish his own 
passions and desires and self-seeking 
from his conception of the best 
interests of society as a whole. 


The separation of private pecuniary 
interests from considerations of the 
public good is only the plainest and 
most obvious ingredient of the fitness 
for public service which we seek to 
encompass. Though the struggle for 
material advancement in a chaotic 
economic order is bitter and unre- 
mitting, and permeates and colors 
every department of human culture, 
yet it cannot accurately be said to 
be the “root of all evil.” Everyone has 
personal prejudices and predilections 
deriving from other sources, which 
persistently tend to warp his judg- 
ments and bias his conclusions. The 
capacity to submerge and ignore 
irrational personal reactions, grudges, 
and intuitive repugnancies is another 
important component of fitness for 
lay leadership in public education. 

Tolerance, not only of personalities, 
but also of religious, political, and 
social theories is of the essence of good 
statesmanship. Each of the great 
religions of the world has its admirable 
features, and many of the sublimest 
characters have abjured active adher- 
ence to any organized religion. No 
political philosophy from absolutism 
to nihilism is wholly beyond the pale 
of tolerant consideration, and none 
need be expunged from the library of a 
university nor driven under cover by 
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forbidding discussions of it by faculty 
members or students. 

A necessary correlative to a broad 
tolerance is the quality of firmness, 
sufficient to resist the pressure of 
irrational and ill-founded complaints, 
and the importunities of persistent 
self-seekers who always surround a 
responsible public authority. There 
are powerful individuals and organiza- 
tions continually making demands 
upon educational authorities which 
must be denied if schools and colleges 
are not to be made mere vehicles of 
propaganda for special interests or 
mere service-stations for “pressure 
groups.” 

There come demands that text- 
books which presume to question the 
rectitude of utility-holding companies 
shall be banned, that unorthodox 
economists be barred from speaking 
in university buildings, that the stu- 
dent newspaper be censored, that 
compulsory military training be main- 
tained, that military training be 
abolished forthwith, and so on and on, 
ad infinitum et ad nauseam. There 
are occasions when each member of 
the governing board must ponder the 
merits of such requests as_ these, 
and weigh them in the balance in 
comparison with what he conceives 
to be the best interests of public 
education as an instrument of the 
common welfare. Having made his 
individual decision in such a case, he 
must anticipate that, if it prevails, he 
and his colleagues on the board will be 
deluged with protests and possibly 
with vituperative attacks for their 
pains. The effect of displeasing cock- 
sure individuals and organizations is 
easily overestimated by educational 
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authorities. Unfortunately, there have 
been instances where university trus- 
tees have acted so precipitately in 
response to outside suggestion as to 
raise the suspicion of undignified 
truckling to trivial or illegitimate 
influences. 

The firmness which should char- 
acterize board members in the dis- 
charge of their duties is not to be 
confused with sheer obstinacy. A 
group of the wisest men will occa- 
sionally make erroneous decisions, 
While the appearance of weakness 
and vacillating indecision is indeed to 
be avoided when possible, stubborn 
refusal to recognize and reverse a 
patent error is more damaging to the 
prestige of a public body than an 
occasional frank admission and cor- 
rection of its own mistake. 


UBLIC higher education is a 

long-range enterprise, and any 
competent grasp upon the major prob- 
lems of educational policy requires the 
projection of thought far into the 
future. This plumbing of the future 
must embrace careful study of pro- 
spective changes in population growth 
and distribution, economic trends, 
political structures, and social cus- 
toms. It is this responsibility which 
has caused some keen observers of the 
problem of the control of public 
education to assert that service on a 
governing board, though essentially 
a job for laymen, becomes a semi- 
technical type of public service. It 
requires the special study of social 
trends, as well as familiarity with a 
sizable group of recognized princi- 
ples which the experience of centuries 
and the studies of experts indicate 
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THE GOOD TRUSTEE 


ought to guide educational trustee- 
ship. In truth, a good board member, 
after serving as such for a number of 
ears, does tend to become master 
of a field of knowledge with which the 
average layman is less conversant. 
This circumstance, also, in a sense, 
justifies the definition of this civic 
service as a quasi-technical one; but 
this imports no inconsistency with the 
sound theory that the service is one 
for laymen, and not for experts. 
Ability to grasp the concept of a 
dynamic society and sufficient flexi- 
bility of mind to permit the adoption 
of new viewpoints are essential ele- 
ments of capacity for educational 
statesmanship. 

There is a type of forward-looking 
which is impatient of all that is old, 
contemptuous of all that is tradi- 
tional. Such an attitude is too 
extreme. Tradition serves a useful 
purpose. Without it, the complexity 
of modern society could scarcely be 
maintained. Every change is neces- 
sarily accompanied by some stress 
and strain, comparable to physical 
“growing pains.” The effect of a 
sudden release from all tradition, if 
such a thing can be imagined, would 
undoubtedly be explosively destruc- 
tive. It is well that the tempera- 
ments of the laymen in control of 
public education should be such as to 
incline them to oppose any violent 
disruption of the existing order. The 
cataclysmic theory of human progress 
Stands at one extreme, while the 
static view of society stands at the 
other. Neither promotes the orderly 
advancement of a democratic society. 

Let it be remembered, however, 
that a governing board properly 
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includes representatives of different 
temperaments. Often the presence 
of one restless firebrand among a 
group of more complacent spirits may 
be salutary. Higher education would 
not suffer if a few more Tom Paines 
and Patrick Henrys were judiciously 
distributed among boards of trustees. 


NE of the gravest defects in 

what we know as the American 
party system is the fact that the two 
major national political parties tend to 
become militant organizations inter- 
ested chiefly in their own perpetuation 
and aggrandizement. In fact, party 
battles in states, counties, and cities 
are waged primarily on the issue of 
which of the two national parties shall 
hold the territory and have the 
patronage-dispensing power in that 
locality. Under these circumstances, 
adherence to either party in local 
elections becomes for large numbers 
of voters a mere matter of individual 
self-interest, and the “profession of 
politics” degenerates into a_ well- 
recognized “racket.” 

“Partisanship,” then, has a special 
connotation in American state and 
local government. It is quite obvious 
that one who has long been an active 
partisan in local politics is likely to 
have become committed to view- 
points which are incompatible with 
good service on a university governing 
board. Positions on the institutional 
staff are not to be dispensed as 
patronage, nor has the outlook of the 
political “boss” any legitimate place 
on the governing board. 

In listing the qualifications of a 
good board member, wise commen- 
tators have said that a thorough 
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knowledge of the history of the 
state, of its present resources and 
needs, and of the development of 
all its public educational institutions 
should be included. Undoubtedly, 
these items are essential background 
for the social vision mentioned earlier 
if it is to be successfully applied to 
the existing local situation, but it is 
doubtful that this qualification should 
be regarded as prerequisite to appoint- 
ment. If so regarded, it disqualifies 
many recent newcomers to the state 
whose detached viewpoint might be of 
great value in many situations, and 
who might speedily acquire a knowl- 
edge of the state and its institutions 
if the responsibility were placed upon 
them. 

It is interesting to note that a 
few states prescribe several years 
of residence in the state as a statu- 
tory qualification for membership on 
educational governing boards. Thus 
Florida requires that each appointee 
to the State Board of Control shall 
have resided in the state for at least 
ten years. Both Delaware and New 
Jersey specify that members of their 
state boards of education must have 
been residents of the state for five 
years prior to appointment. Mem- 
bers of the State Board of Education 
and Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho must have been 
qualified electors and taxpayers in the 
state for at least three years preceding 
their appointment. 

From the point of view of the 
effort to develop co-ordinated state 
systems of higher education in states 
having two or more competing institu- 
tions, it seems particularly desirable 
that board members should know the 
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history of the founding and subse. 
quent struggles of each of the several 
institutions, and the weaknesses and 
points of strength which characterize 
each, and how each stands in relation 
to the educational needs of the state 
as a whole. Of course, a knowledge 
of the evolution of the state system 
of lower public schools and how it is 
articulated with higher education 
should not be omitted; and to this 
must be added, in most states, infor- 
mation pertinent to the number, 
location, size, and special merits and 
disadvantages of the several pri- 
vately controlled institutions of higher 
education. 


T IS often said that in order to 

command popular confidence, mem- 
bers of governing boards should 
possess the prestige that goes with 
success in business or recognized 
leadership in some profession or occu- 
pation. Business success has also 
been urged as a necessary qualification 
because boards of trustees are respon- 
sible for the accumulation and preser- 
vation of endowment funds, and for 
the economical use of expendable 
funds. Solicitude of this kind un- 
doubtedly accounts in part for the 
heavy over-representation of business 
men and financiers on American uni- 
versity and college boards. The type 
of educational policy-making which is 
properly entrusted to lay boards is by 
no means a responsibility identical 
with that of the management of 
private commercial or financial cor- 
porations operated for profit. Often 
successful business men either fail 
to understand or wilfully ignore the 
distinctions. 
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THE GOOD TRUSTEE 


Recalling the foregoing precaution, 
yocational success can be accepted 
as a desirable qualification. One 
who has served long and meritori- 
ously in any of the great profes- 
sions acquires the deserved respect and 
followership of many of the inhab- 
itants of his home locality, as well as 
the esteem of reputable members of 
his own profession throughout the 
land. These rewards provide him 
with avenues of sympathetic contact 
with the public, which are of great 
assistance in the performance of the 
type of service which devolves upon 
governing-board members. 

Business and the professions are 
not the only suitable training grounds 
for lay leadership in higher education. 
As long as American farms continue 
to be homes as well as businesses, as 
long as farming remains a way of life 
as well as a means of obtaining a 
living, there will be a whole set of 
distinctive values in our rural culture 
which will continue to make it a 
prolific incubator of intelligent and 
resourceful leadership. And as long 
as men admire the craftsmanship 
which combines utility with beauty, 
the manual trades and occupations 
will not be lacking in dignity. 

Furthermore, there are many semi- 
professions and relatively new pro- 
fessions in which meritorious service 
may not command wide publicity, but 
which tend to develop in their prac- 
titioners certain habits and qualities 
well adapted to educational states- 
manship. One of these is “social 
work,” engaged in by women as well 
as men, and including service of 
diverse types in connection with a 
wide variety of social-welfare organi- 
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zations. Such work involves intimate 
contact with situations wherein the 
imperfections of our social order are 
glaringly exposed; and in the better 
type of worker it tends to develop 
qualities of social sympathy tempered 
with awareness of practical limitations. 


DUCATIONAL trusteeship is 

almost universally a part-time 
service, either wholly unpaid or only 
nominally compensated. Governing 
boards which really discharge their 
duties well usually find it necessary 
to have regular meetings at intervals 
of about one month, with occasional 
special meetings in addition. The 
sessions of one meeting sometimes 
occupy several days. Regular attend- 
ance at all meetings is an elementary 
obligation that cannot be gracefully 
evaded. Hence it should be carefully 
determined whether each prospective 
appointee understands the nature and 
extent of the demands that will be 
made on his time and energy, and is 
willing to stand ready to meet these 
requirements irrespective of his per- 
sonal whims or the intervention of his 
private enterprises. 

To the foregoing catalogue of desir- 
able characteristics must be added a 
final factor of crowning importance: 
confidence in higher education as an 
instrument of social progress. This 
“substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen” carries 
with it an enthusiasm, an esprit, a 
love of the job, which is a veritable 
part of the é/an vital of the good board 


member. It colors all his inmost 
reflections and permeates all his 
ponderings. Grasping the fundamen- 


tal proposition that the advancement 
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of civilization depends upon the 
development of wise leaders and 
the discovery and diffusion of truth, 
our ideal lay trustee of higher edu- 
cation sees himself entrusted with 
a share in the control of society’s 
most effective tool for the accomplish- 
ment of those ends. 

He has a voice in the high command 
of civilization’s vanguard, and he 
glories in the advances made on the 
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frontiers of knowledge by the scholars 
and scientists of his institutional 
staffs, and in the progress of the 
legions of young men and women 
whom they lead to new heights of 
technical and artistic skill, scientific 
and liberal knowledge, humanistic 
culture and awareness of social respon- 
sibility such that they may play well 
their parts in the next chapter of the 
long story of mankind’s upward march. 


[Vol. IX, No. 3] 
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The Disqualified Student 


By CHARLES H. TITUS 


The Problems and Practices of the Reinstatement Committee of the 
University of California at Los Angeles 


E rapid increase in univer- 
sity enrollments and changing 
conceptions as to the functions 

of institutions of higher learning have 
impressed upon some, if not all, of our 
universities and colleges, the growing 
problem of how to deal with the 
inferior student, the bright but poorly 
prepared individual, and the mal- 
adjusted college youth. Particularly 
does the problem affect publicly sup- 
ported universities and colleges be- 


cause of the complex situations arising 


from an interest in maintaining high 
standards, on the one hand, and from 
the necessity of securing and holding 
public support and approval, on the 
other. As an analysis of the problem 
is made, various aspects immediately 
appear. One concerns the educational 
problem involving, on one side, the 
question as to what extent higher 
education is to be made available for 
all high-school graduates; and, on the 


_ other, the question as to what extent 


——— 


inefficient teaching produces disquali- 
fied students. Another aspect is the 
technical problem centering upon a 
determination of proper personnel to 
handle disqualified students: should 
this be a faculty or administrative 
function? And, finally, there is the 
aspect of public relations, which must 
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determine how the standards of the 
university can be improved without 
sacrificing the support to the institu- 
tion of parents and friends of the 
disqualified student. 

A division of labor appears in 
a number of institutions as they 
attempt to cope with these various 
difficulties. Admissions boards or 
admissions directors of institutions 
desiring to maintain high standards 
concern themselves with the applica- 
tion of those standards for original 
entrance into the institution. At one 
extreme, we find institutions ad- 
mitting any high-school graduate. 
Ranging from that position, many 
other programs are inevidence. There 
are college-aptitude tests, special rec- 
ommendations, and other techniques 
for securing given types of students. 
In establishing standards for ad- 
missions, therefore, the statement 
can generally be made that as the 
admission requirements are raised, 
the problems of public relations 
become increasingly difficult. 

Another division relates itself to 
those students who have failed to 
maintain university minimum require- 
ments and are therefore subject to 
disqualification. In this instance, the: 
problem of personnel responsibility 
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is of paramount importance. The 
University of California at Berkeley 
places this function in the hands of 
the deans of the various colleges, 
while the University of California at 
Los Angeles places it with a faculty 
committee. In each case, the prob- 
lems of educational theory, of person- 
nel adjustment, and of public relations 
have to be faced. 

For eighteen years on the Los 
Angeles campus, a committee of the 
faculty, which for the past six years 
has been responsible to the Academic 
Senate, has been charged with deter- 
mining procedure with regard to the 
disqualified student. This committee 
is known officially as the Reinstate- 
ment Committee. During the entire 
period, Arthur P. McKinlay, head of 
the Department of Classical Lan- 
guages, has been chairman of the 
committee and to a large extent has 
been responsible for working out the 
University plan. One would not be 
amiss in saying that the method of 
helping disqualified students readjust 
themselves used at the University of 
California at Los Angeles is the 
“McKinlay Plan.” 


RIEFLY outlined, the theories 

back of the action of the Rein- 
statement Committee on the Los 
Angeles campus, which exemplify this 
plan, are these. In the first place, 
the Committee is concerned with 
scholastic standing, and consequently 
grade-points and units are the criteria 
underlying probation and disqualifica- 
tion.! In the second place, the Com- 


1The unit grade-point system of the University 
of California is as follows: (1) 120 units are required 
for graduation. A unit is fairly well standardized 
as one hour of lecture per week for a semester or its 
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mittee operates on the basis that the 
student places himself on probation or 
disqualifies himself from the Uni. 
versity. The student, not the Com. 
mittee, was responsible for the marks 
which produced either the probation 
or dismissal status. And in the third 
place, as a result of faculty regu- 
lation, the Committee assumes that 
the dismissed student is no longer a 
part of the University. The Uni- 
versity Bulletin states this position 
as follows: ‘A student dismissed for 


unsatisfactory scholarship will be ex. | 


cluded from the University for an 
indefinite period, with the presump. 
tion that his connection with the 
University will be ended by such 
exclusion.” 

The following paragraph is gen- 
erally inserted in the letter notifying 
the student of his disqualification: 


It is the intent of the University that 
a student dismissed for unsatisfactory 
scholarship shall not be reinstated. How- 
ever, the Committee on Reinstatement 
stands ready to hear the case of any 
student who has seriously done his best 
to meet his obligations toward the Uni- 
versity and is of University caliber. 


Proceeding upon the assumption 
that the student assumes responsi- 
bility for his own status, there is one 
way by which he may place himself 
on probation, and there are two by 
which he may disqualify himself. As 


equivalent. (2) As many grade-points are required 
for graduation as units attempted. Grade-points 
are determined as follows: Significant marks given 
are 4, B, C, D, and F. One grade-point is given 
for each unit of C work completed, two for each 
unit of B, three for each unit of 4, none for each 
unit of D, and minus for each unit of F. 
"University of California. General Catalogue, 
1937-38. Berkeley, California: University of Cali- 
ornia, 1937. p. 43- (University of California 
Bulletin, XXXI1, August, 1937) 
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THE DISQUALIFIED STUDENT 


soon as a student has a deficiency of 
10.5 grade- -points or more in relation 
to attempted units of work, he places 
himself on probation. While on pro- 
bation, attaining less than a C 
average is the usual method by 
which a student dismisses himself. 
Receiving less than a D average in any 
semester, regardless of grade-point 
standing, is the other method of 
self-disqualification. 

The Reinstatement Committee, 
which at present consists of some 
eighteen members, comes in when the 
disqualified student, on his own 
initiative, seeks couse from the 
Committee or petitions reinstatement. 
At that time the Committee, and 
frequently a subcommittee, has a 


| personal conference with the student. 


This conference may last for fifteen 
minutes, a half-hour, or even a longer 
time, depending upon the difficulties 
encountered. The subcommittee may 
have a second conference with the 
student, a subsequent conference with 
one or both parents, and it may 
prepare the case for consideration by 
the entire Committee. 


N THESE conferences, the Com- 
mittee is concerned, first, with a 
consideration of the causes producing 
disqualification; second, with a con- 
sideration of remedies in order that 
such causes may be eliminated or 
readjustments be made; and third, 
with a consideration of a set program 
to so strengthen the student that, 
when reinstated, marks of 4 and B 
will be secured with a reasonable 
amount of work. 

The more significant causes under- 
lying disqualification at the Uni- 
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versity of California at Los Angeles 
are as follows: 


Poor advice, or no advice, often results 
in the student entering the wrong field or 
taking courses for which he is not 
mentally equipped. He wants to be a 
mathematics major, but he belongs in 
accounting or physical education. He 
wants to be a lawyer, but he belongs in 
geology or botany. Father wanted to be 
a surgeon but never had the opportunity, 
so Sonny is going to be a doctor when he 
might have made good in public speaking 
or in history. 

Immaturity due to permitting boys 
and girls to enter the university, instead 
of men and women, has all too frequently 
led to disaster. Work at a university 
level calls for a reasonable number of 
experiences and mature attitudes and 
judgments. A point of view not infre- 
quently encountered by the Committee 
is that taken by, let us say, “Mrs. James,” 
who wishes her daughter, “Joanne Cath- 
erine,” to be the youngest girl to 
graduate from the university. Over the 
portals of one of the state office buildings 
in Sacramento is the inscription, “Give 
us men to match our mountains. Py 
On more than one occasion, members of 
the Reinstatement Committee have said, 
“This is no kindergarten.” 

Inadequate or faulty preparation pre- 
sented by the student from the small 
high school whose training has been too 
personal, and frequently too narrow, or 
by the student who comes from a 
metropolitan high school in which large 
classes and insufficient personal relation- 
ships with the faculty have often com- 
bined to build inadequate foundations. 
It is exceptional to have a student 
appear before the Committee whose high- 
school record is rich with some of these 
combinations: four years of mathematics; 
four years of a language (Latin, German, 
or French); three or four years of science 
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(physics, chemistry, biology, or general 
science); three or four years of English; 
and three or four years of history. All 
too often the records of cases coming 
before the Committee show no four-year 
sequence in any field. How can one 
expect a student successfully to cope with 
college work when he has had no fourth- 
year work in high school? Another 
distinctive item on the high-school record 
which is checked by members of the 
Committee is the number of unclassified 
units. The Committee is generally sur- 
prised when the cases have less than 
three or four. 

The disrupted or confused homes in 
which exposed antagonisms exist are 
responsible for entirely too many of the 
wards of this Committee. For example, 
divorce proceedings may be expected to 
have a direct psychological bearing upon 
the student’s frame of mind. Circum- 
stances surrounding the nervous break- 
down of a member of the family might be 
effective in disrupting the student’s work 
in the university. 

Unsatisfactory living conditions or en- 
vironment can be enumerated: a student 
living at home and having a younger 
brother who listens to the radio or has to 
practice on the saxophone might have 
difficulty concentrating on his academic 
work. The girl with average ability 
living in the sorority house or dormitory 
may be surrounded by brilliant students 
who can afford to frolic the night away; 
and the freshman boy as a pledge in the 
fraternity house may have so many 
chores to perform for the good of the 
order that the end of the semester finds 
him seriously embarrassed scholastically. 
The attic room with insufficient heat, the 
basement alcove with inadequate light, 
and the dismal spare room with an 
insufficiency of conveniences—each con- 
tributes its share to scholastic tragedies. 

Extra-curricular activities cause their 
quotas of disqualified students. Even 
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the college student cannot do everything 
in four years. Not only the social butter. 
fly and the near-professional athlete may 
be expected to have their scholastic 
difficulties, but also the student politician, 
more often referred to as the “campus 
big shot.” Students with the “savior 
complex” all too frequently find their 
life’s work suddenly terminated by dis. 
qualification. The political and social 
evangelists even have their difficulties, 
About a year ago during one of the 
Committee sessions, at the end of about 
the third question, the young lady up for 
reinstatement countered with, “Are you 
saved?” The chairman was not quite 
sure as to whether or not he was “saved” 
and asked the reason for the question. 
The reply was that the young lady had 
been “saved” a week before coming to 
college and had been out to “save” 
people ever since. The Committee had 
no objection either to salvation or to 
evangelism, but it did raise the question 
as to a time and a place for all things. 
Should she not get her education now and 
do her saving later? To which she replied, 
“No. I should be saving people all of 
the time.” Religious organizations in 
and near the campus, carrying on their 
programs and activities with the best of 
intentions and with a desire to help the 
students through these so-called treacher- 
ous college years, have contributed their 
share of disqualified students. University 
dramatics, as well as student body debate 
squads, both official and unofficial, do 
their part to keep the Reinstatement 
Committee functioning. 

Poor health, defective vision, neglected 
teeth, as well as improper study habits 
and a supersophomoric attitude, might be 
listed as other factors which take their 
toll from the student body. Occasionally 
a student does appear before the Com- 
mittee who apparently does not have the 
intellectual capacity to do college work 
successfully. 
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THE DISQUALIFIED STUDENT 


In addition to the afore-mentioned 
specific causes, there are certain con- 
sequential phases in many cases 
arising from the primary causes that 
are looked upon as important factors 
back of disqualifications. There is 
the factor of poor judgment, which so 
frequently summarizes the confer- 
ences with these students. The boy 
thought he could work forty-eight 
hours a week and carry fifteen units 
of class work. The girl thought that 
she could carry a full college load in 
spite of the fact that she was fifteen 

unds underweight. The woman 
thought she could live forty miles from 
the campus, commute each day, either 
transferring from the bus to a street- 
car and possibly back to a bus, 
or making the trip in a second-hand 
car through the metropolitan area, 
and not have the four-hour jaunt 
interfere with her sixteen and one-half 
units of college work. And the man 
thought he could work forty-two 
hours a week supporting himself and 
anewly acquired wife, be a star on the 
football squad from the first of 
September to the Saturday following 
Thanksgiving, and at the same time 
be successful in passing ten of the 
twelve units of required work—the 
minimum requirement of a student 
for participation in the Pacific Coast 
Conference. 

Another characteristic which ap- 
pears in conjunction with so many 
of the primary factors is the notation 
that the student could not enter the 
university on the basis of his high- 
school record. Some of the cases 
eventually got into the University as 


| aresult of a fifth year in high school, 


‘The maximum load is 16.5 units. 
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others as a result of one or two years 
in a junior college, and still others as 
a result of work in the Extension 
Division of the University. It might 
be said in passing that every time 
one of these types appears before 
the Committee, some members feel 
increasingly satisfied with the general 
admission requirements. 


EFORE considering the problem 

of remedies, it should be made 
clear that in analyzing the various 
causes we are not attacking or 
condemning either the home, the 
secondary-school system, the church, 
or even the social order. We are 
merely showing the background ele- 
ments which have been significant 
as our Committee has considered 
more than six thousand cases. 

Since there is such close relationship 
between the remedies calculated to 
eliminate the contributing factors and 
the program set by the Committee to 
insure success after reinstatement, 
these items will be considered jointly. 
When the Committee concludes that 
poor advice is the primary cause and 
that there are no other factors pri- 
marily present, it generally reinstates 
immediately and tries to supervise the 
student’s second chance. Immaturity 
calls for “time out” from univer- 
sity work and the college environ- 
ment. “Get a job” or “travel” 
is an appropriate recommendation. 
The individual leaves the campus 
as a college boy or girl. The Com- 
mittee will be glad to reinstate 
the college man or woman. Inade- 
quate or faulty preparation requires 
strengthening of the academic founda- 
tions. Three methods used to remedy 
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this type of defect are sending the 
student to the Extension Division for 
courses, having him prepare for a 
college-entrance examination, or rec- 
ommending his immediate return to 
the university for a validating pro- 
gram. Enrollment in a night high 
school, a business college, another 
institution of higher learning, an art 
school, a trade school, and occa- 
sionally the adoption of a reading or 
correspondence course are other ways 
by which the academic foundation 
may be strengthened. 

In facing the cases which are 
related primarily to the disrupted or 
confused home and_ unsatisfactory 
living conditions, the Committee has 
a wide range of possible remedies. 
Frequently, the psychological effect 
of the divorce court has been adjusted 
by the time the next semester begins. 
An invalid mother may have been 
the cause of disqualification, and her 
recovery removes that cause. In 
those cases the student is immedi- 
ately reinstated. Immediate rein- 
statement also takes place when 
unsatisfactory living conditions have 
been corrected by the student. Mov- 
ing from the fraternity house to the 
home or from the home to the 
fraternity house or dormitory is an 
illustration. Until a revolution takes 
place, these types of cases are not 
reinstated. 

When extra-curricular activities ap- 
pear to be the primary cause for dis- 
qualification, the student is required 
to stay out a sufficient length of time 
to break the given set of political or 
social contacts. When poor judg- 
ment summarizes a given situation, 
the student may be required to work 
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away from the University from six 
months to a year. And finally, when 
poor health, bad teeth, or defective 
eyes are back of the disqualification, 
either the university physician or the 
family doctor must certify to the 
Committee that this health condition 
has been adjusted. 

All of our remedies and programs 
of action have in common the policy 
of never closing the door forever to 
any disqualified student. Reinstate- 
ment varies from immediate to six 
months, to a completion of the given 
program, to a year, to an indefinite 
period with instructions to the appli- 
cant to see the Committee six months 
before he wishes to return. 


UT it is by no means expedient 
merely to point out the remedies 
possible under a system exercised by a 
Committee of the kind described. 
There must be a definite interpreta- 
tion of duties and powers and a 
specific program, more or less general, 
to be followed. To this end, the 
Committee on Reinstatement at the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
has formulated its procedures with 
deliberation and precision until today 
it has definite control over reinstated 
students. Each receives counsel and 
has his program approved while on 
probation. Until 1935, the reinstated 
student had to maintain at least a C 
average or be disqualified for a second 
time. More recently, the general 
policy has been to require the student 
to reduce his grade-point shortage, 
that is, to make three and occasionally 
six points better than a C average. 
The foregoing description of the 
powers possessed, the methods used, 
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THE DISQUALIFIED STUDENT 
and the difficulties faced by the 


Reinstatement Committee is by no 
means complete, but it does give an 
adequate picture of how one of seven 
campuses of the University of Cal- 
fornia is trying to cope with the 
problem of the disqualified student. 

In considering the effects of con- 
ferences and decisions upon the indi- 
vidual, one must also be cognizant 
of the effect of such action upon the 
public relations of the University at 
large. A program enacted by the 
Committee for the benefit and ulti- 
mate rehabilitation of the disqualified 
student may be accepted graciously 
by no one: neither student, parents, 
secondary-school authorities, alumni 
association, supporters of the football 
team, member of the legislature, nor 
general public. The student wants 
to come back immediately in order 
to graduate quickly; the parent, 
believing that the youngster did well 
in the lower schools, is fearful lest six 
months away from academic halls 
may cause the boy to lose interest in a 
college education. Another parent, 
as a taxpayer, with some feeling 
spiritedly asserts that his daughter 
has a right to a college education, 
while the alumnus cannot understand 
how the university can keep his child 
away from his Alma Mater. 

Every case considered by the Com- 
mittee involves not only the points 
previously presented, but also the 
element of salesmanship. Can the 
decision and its accompanying plan 
be so sold to each party involved as to 
maintain and even increase his friendly 
interest in the university and his loyal 
support of worth-while standards in 
higher education? The correct deci- 
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sion or plan, haughtily accepted, is a 
case half solved or only partially 
successful; and the standards of this 
Committee are far from the half-way 
mark. The members of the Com- 
mittee are aware that one of their 
primary functions is to promote sound 
public relations for the university. 
The more they can bring the public, 
individually and_ collectively, to 
understand the meaning of high 
standards, to be aware of the personal 
attention given each case, even though 
there are more than seventy-five 
hundred students in the university 
and between five hundred and a 
thousand under the jurisdiction of 
this Committee, and to appreciate 
that the Committee exists to help 
each boy and girl with whom it comes 
in contact, the more they feel certain 
that they are serving the university 
and the state in a worth-while manner. 


EFORE concluding this descrip- 

tion, it would indeed be well to 
indicate weaknesses and defects in 
this procedure. Even though the 
Committee has been functioning for 
eighteen years and has decided more 
than six thousand cases, it still feels 
that much is to be done. Up to the 
present, its time has been almost 
completely absorbed by the dis- 
qualified and reinstated students, 
even though it has the responsibility 
for the student who has placed him- 
self on probation. A proposal is now 
under consideration to have all dis- 
qualified students remain out at least 
six months to have their problems 
considered during the semester when 
more time is available, and thus make 
it possible for the members of the 
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Committee to devote their time and 
energy at the beginning of each 
semester to the students who have 
just entered the probation category. 
Much of the ambulance work at the 
foot of the cliff might not have been 
necessary if even a few fences had 
been constructed at the top. 

Another proposal is that the Rein- 
statement Committee be given juris- 
diction over all students falling below 
a C average in the university. That 
the grade-point area of minus one- 
half to minus ten and one-half should 
be designated as the province of 
supervision is a safe procedure. This 
control would consist of two ele- 
ments—a twelve-unit limit and the 
registration card signed by a member 
of the Reinstatement Committee 
rather than by the Dean’s office, 
a college adviser, or a departmental 
chairman. 

A third proposal is that members 
of the Committee be given a special 
honorarium of from $200 to $500 after 
three years of experience on the 
Committee. Deans receive additional 
compensation and lighter teaching- 
loads in order that they may properly 
administer their colleges. On many 
campuses, the primary function of 
deans is to advise superior, average, 
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and inferior students. On the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley 
campus, the deans perform all three 
of these functions, while on the Los 
Angeles campus they are responsible 
only for the first two. Should the 
trained personnel performing the third 
function receive financial or academic 
consideration? 

From the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coast and from the Canadian border 
to the Gulf of Mexico, there can be 
little doubt but that most of our 
colleges and universities are attempt- 
ing in one way or another to cope with 
this seemingly ever increasing problem 
of the relationships between the young 
student and older student—the fac- 
ulty member—in the field of academic 
attainment. America today has a 
distinctive number of young men and 
women concerning whom it might be 
said: the spirit is willing, but the 
flesh is weak; or the preparation 
poor; or the judgment inadequately 
developed. Many of these are at 
present overcrowding our institutions 
of higher learning. The University 
of California at Los Angeles by means 
of its Reinstatement Committee is 
attempting to do its share toward the 
solution of this complex and ever 
tantalizing problem. [Vol. IX, No. 3} 
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A University Course on “The 


American 


College” 


By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


The Outline of a Course with Students’ Evaluations and Comments 


E Committee on College 
and University Training of 
the American Association of 

University Professors in its report 
recommended the establishment in 
American universities of a course 


on problems of American education, with 
special reference to the college, to be 
given by the school or department of 
education alone or in co-operation with 
the academic departments, to be optional 
for students who are preparing to become 
college teachers.! 


The Commission on Enlistment and 
Training of College Teachers of the 
Association of American Colleges has 
recommended that every graduate 
school should “offer to students 
intending to engage in college teach- 
ing an adequate and varied course on 
the American College.’ 

In accordance with these recom- 
mendations the writer was asked to 
organize and offer such a course in the 
School of Education of Stanford 
University. Preliminary plans were 
worked out in co-operation with a 
committee of ten representatives of 
the principal academic departments 


‘Bulletin of the American are Lag Uni- 
versity Professors, XIX (May, 1933), P- 

"Association of American Colleges Bulletin, xX 
(M arch, 1929), p pp. 41-42. 
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of the University. The course was 
named “The American College and 
University,” and was given three 
times a week during the spring 
quarter. It was elective with no 
specific prerequisites. Notices dis- 
tributed to the different departments 
on the campus, however, emphasized 
that it was intended primarily for 
graduate students who were definitely 
preparing for careers as college or 
university instructors and professors. 

The general aim of the course was 
to develop such understanding and 
attitudes concerning the history, ob- 
jectives, organization, and adminis- 
tration of American higher education 
as to make the students taking it 
more effective university or college 
professors, more intelligent partici- 
pants in the determination of college 
and university policies, and better 
interpreters of the institutions of 
which they might become a part to 
the communities in which they might 
be located. Obviously, it was impossi- 
ble to give an encyclopedic or intensive 
course in such a brief time, covering 
such large and important fields as his- 
tory, administration, personnel prob- 
lems, teaching method, and general 
philosophy of higher education. About 
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all that could be expected was that 
the students might gain a balanced 
point of view, an awareness of the 
many problems in the field, and espe- 
cially a familiarity with the literature 
and principal sources of information. 


HE enrollment of twenty stu- 

dents represented ten different 
major departments, including several 
Stanford instructors with Doctors’ 
degrees, graduate students, and two 
or three undergraduates. At the first 
meeting of the group the members 
were asked to select desirable topics 
for class consideration from a list of 
fifty-two possible ones. The thirty 
which could be considered in the brief 
course were determined by the votes 
of the class. Among them were such 
subjects as historical development of 
higher education both in the United 
States and abroad, types of higher 
educational institutions, aims of higher 
education, preparation of college and 
university instructors, bases of selec- 
tion and promotion of faculty mem- 
bers, salaries, tenure and academic 
freedom, teaching-loads, marking 
systems, inbreeding, class-size and 
teaching efficiency, evaluation of 
supplementary reading assignments, 
evaluation of term papers, the lecture 
system, term versus semester organi- 
zation, experimental colleges and cur- 
riculums, the minimum college, the 
efficient college, and the future of 
higher education. 

Requirements for the course, de- 
signed primarily to give a wide 
variety of approaches to the field, 
included the following: 


1. Writing a short review of one book on college 
problems from a suggested list of 60 titles 
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2. Reading and writing a short review of one 
survey of higher education—national, state, 
or local—from a list of 35 suggested titles 

3. Reading and writing a short review of one 
volume of fiction dealing with college life 
and problems, from a suggested list of 3¢ 
titles, including such volumes as Willa 
Cather’s The Professor's House, Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher’s The Bent Twig, Robert 
Herrick’s The Chimes, H. M. Hopkins’ 
The Torch, Sinclair Lewis’ Arrowsmith, 
C. G. Norris’ Salt, or C. V. Van Doren’s 
Ninth Wave 

4. Reading and reporting briefly on at least 
one article each week from a suggested list 
of the principal journals in the field of 
higher education 

5. Reading special assignments suggested in 
class 

6. Participating in class discussion, following 
informal lectures 

7. Preparing an annotated, selective bibliog. 
raphy of approximately fifty recent titles 
dealing with the teaching of some special 
field at the college level 

8. Writing a term paper 


At the conclusion of the course the 
students were asked to evaluate these 
eight elements of the course using the 
following scale of values: greatest 
value of all, assigned a value of 10; 
very great value, 9; considerable 
value, 7; some value, §; slight value, 3; 
no value, 1; and time wasted, o. 

Duplicate evaluations, of course, 
were possible except for evaluation 10 
which was to be used only once by 
each student. The averages of the 
evaluations of the class were as 
follows: 


Class lectures and discussions. ..... 9.2 
Reading articles from educational 
EEE Teer reece 8.0 
Reading a general volume on college 
ere ee 7.3 
Reading additional material sug- 
OE IDG Fh. uis wp hae yo dees « 6.8 
Preparing annotated bibliography 
SS BOGE BENG. 25 ce ccccessvee 6.5 
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A UNIVERSITY COURSE 


Reading a survey of higher education 5.9 


Writing a term paper.. = 
Reading a volume of fiction on 
ey ienassns eigeyne v8 5.2 


The highest average evaluation was 
thus somewhat above “very great 
yalue” and even the lowest was above 
“some value.”” When asked to indi- 
cate the three topics in which class 
discussion had proved most significant 
and valuable, the students mentioned 
academic freedom most frequently, 
followed closely by experimental col- 
leges and curriculums, the efficient 
college, aims of higher education, 
marking systems, types of higher 
educational institutions, inbreeding, 
promotion, and the future of higher 
education. 


ORE significant and _ reveal- 

ing than numerical summaries, 
however, are extracts from comments 
made by some of the students con- 
cerning the general value of the 
course or of special aspects of it. 
A few of these are given below: 


“I have enjoyed learning and knowing 
more about the various aspects of higher 
education in America. I knew very little 
about colleges and universities, their 
standards, their finances, or their educa- 
tional experiments, before taking this 


course. Whole new fields of speculation 


and thought in connection with the 
purpose of the university as contrasted 
with that of a college, the functions of 
higher education in society, and the 
probable future of the higher levels of 
education have been opened up to me.” 

“This course has been the most 
interesting one I have taken in the 
education department and one of the 
most interesting I have taken since I 
entered the University. This is partly 
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on account of the flexibility of the 
requirements.” 

“To a teacher or administrator in 
higher education the value of the course 
is beyond question; in fact, no person 
should think of going into the field 
without this as a minimum. The nature 
of one’s responsibilities, privileges, duties, 
opportunities, and innumerable profes- 
sional relationships are brought out as 
they never would be in years of actual 
service. As a result, one goes into the 
field with his eyes open and prepared 
to do a systematic and scientific piece 
of work. With this course as a founda- 
tion for future study, I should say that 
my opportunities for success are increased 
twenty-five or fifty per cent. I mean 
by this, success judged in terms of 
services rendered, personal satisfactions 
enjoyed, and advancements or recogni- 
tions received.” 

“This course has been of great value 
to me because it helped me with many 
of the problems that puzzle a university 
instructor during his first year of teaching 
experience. It also gave me the sort of 
general information about American col- 
leges and universities that would require 
years to ‘pick up’ through casual 
reading and study. With the information 
derived from the course I can go ahead, 
knowing without delay where to look 
for the additional knowledge I want.” 

“Another quality which I, in common 
with other members of the class, admire 
tremendously, is your practice of giving 
facts to back up a statement or of 
frankly stating that something is a 
guess. I feel safe in saying that we 
gave more weight to your ‘guess’ than 
to many another professor’s profoundest 
pronouncements. If all education pro- 
fessors would make their courses alive, 
provocative, and factual, the present 
antipathy felt by members of other 
departments would be largely eliminated. 
Since I am in one of these other depart- 
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ments for part of my work, I have come 
in direct contact with this feeling, though 
in fairness to our department I must 
say that they are not nearly so rabid as 
are some others.” 

“The topics dealt with have been most 
stimulating. It has been valuable to 
learn of the many items which are 
controversial, what has been written and 
thought about them, and where to go to 
get additional information. The reading 
lists will serve as sources in the future. 
As an ‘eye-opener,’ a stimulus of greater 
interest, and as a storehouse of ammuni- 
tion for future use in all areas in which 
higher education is involved, the course 
is invaluable for anyone looking forward 
to college and university work.” 

“I think the greatest value of the 
course has been that it has brought me 
into contact with the literature in higher 
education. It has given me some idea 
of what has been done, what is being 
done, and who is doing it. Many sources 
of information have been revealed that I 
never knew existed. I have already 
sought information from these new sources 
on questions of interest that have arisen.” 

“Being an English major and appre- 
ciative of good novels, I am endlessly 
thankful for being introduced to a book 
which will do much to shape my future 
life, Willa Cather’s The Professor’s House.” 

“Certain things in this course have 
changed my whole educational philos- 
ophy. If it were not for the book 
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reports, I should never have read Upton 
Sinclair’s The Goose Step. That book has 
had a profound influence on my thinking, 
Even though it is biased and prejudiced, 
certain things that the author said have 
worked their way into my thinking and 
have turned it into new channels.” 

“An old ambition of mine used to be 
teaching in a college or university, but 
after reading some of the supplementary 
work in this course I have changed my 
mind. The college professor, I find, has 
his troubles as well as anyone else! | 
have decided (wisely, I think) to be 
content within my own small sphere.” 


In conclusion, a brief extract may 
be given from a personal letter from 
a young instructor who last autumn 
was made head of his department 
in a prominent liberal-arts college in 
one of the western states. 


Needless to say, the courses in “The 
American College and University” and 
“The Junior College” have been the 
source of a great deal of satisfaction in 
my contacts with college problems. After 
those courses I feel no timidity about 
tackling any of the numerous problems 
that arise in a small college. President 

and I struck up an immediate 
friendship, due to a considerable extent, 
I believe, to my familiarity with colleges 
. . . and with quite a few of the prominent 
people in educational circles—knowledge 

derived largely from these courses. 
[Vol. IX, No. 3] 
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Religious Counseling 


By J. A. McCLINTOCK 


The Importance of the Religious Factor in Student Counseling 


N A volume published in 1928 en- 
titled Undergraduates, based upon 
intimate contact with twenty- 
three outstanding American colleges 
and universities, we find the following 
definition : “ Personnel service has three 
major aspects: curriculum matters, 
vocational guidance, and problems 
of personal adjustment in moral, 


| religious, and social relations.” This 


paper concerns itself with the third 
major aspect of personnel service. 
In presenting a few suggestions rela- 
tive to the subject, we are motivated 
by a suggestion which came to us in 
1932 from Mr. Emery when he said: 
“Mental hygiene should endeavor to 
make society aware of such gaps as 
may exist in its total college pro- 
gram.”? We are convinced that far 
too little is known about the sig- 
nificance of religion for guiding college 
students. We regret to say that, too 
often, religion as a factor of college 
life, at least from the point of actual 
statements, is reserved for commence- 
ment addresses. Here we are con- 
fronted with such statements as the 
following: ‘it will take religion to 


| salvage civilization”; “the difficulty 


with our national life is that educa- 


‘Edwards, R. H.; Artman, J. M.; and Fisher, 
G.M. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1928. p. 360. 
*Report of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
American College Personnel Association, 1932. p. 38. 


tion is morally bankrupt”; “the 
greatest need of the hour is the 
liberating, dynamic influence of spirit- 
ual energy.” Are these but phrases 
and slogans coined by educational 
leaders for budgetary reasons, or are 
they indicative of a vital factor for 
personal guidance? 

We do not feel that any apology 
should be offered for our insistence 
on the importance of religious coun- 
seling. It has been conservatively 
estimated that seventy-five per cent 
of the colleges and universities of the 
United States bear some relation to a 
religious denomination. This is not 
all, for as we shall show later on, the 
colleges and universities not identi- 
fied with a denominational organiza- 
tion are also obligated to consider 
their responsibility for religious coun- 
seling. The type of policy growing 
out of the recognition of such a respon- 
sibility has been well summarized: 


There are two fundamental conceptions 
as to the place of religion in our institu- 
tions of learning. 

One is that religion is a thing apart. 
It must and should be segregated or 
departmentalized. Along with this view 
often goes the assumption that character 
education and religious education will 


*Price, J. M., Editor. Introduction to Religious 
Education. New York: MacMillan Company, 1932. 
P- 357+ 
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result, automatically, from the offering 
of courses for credit. 

The other conception is that the 
teaching of religion should be integrated 
with the rest of the college or university 
program. This conception is based on 
the belief that religion is the abundant 
life and has its significance therefore 
in every phase of college and university 
activity, as well as the activity of the 
world at large. 

The latter view has always been the 
one held by this Bulletin.‘ 


It is also the view taken in this paper. 


HAT is religion? We believe 

that some statement should be 
made relative to this important ques- 
tion. Jessie Allen Charters has said: 
“The insatiable urge to know the 
Divine, to experience the totality of 
the universe, to satisfy the unsatisfied 
cravings for completeness—this is 
religion.”® Dean Sperry, of Harvard, 
has pointed out that “religion, in the 
broadest sense of the word, is a 
unification of life, an organization of 
life around a single controlling idea. 
The essence of irreligion is the divided 
life and divided loyalty.’* Another 
interesting definition has come to us 
from Mr. Hocking; he says: “A 
religion is not merely a creed but an 
enthusiasm in which man finds him- 
self by losing himself in devotion to a 
good that calls out the full assent 
of the will.”” For the present college 
generation, the statement of Mr. 


“Editorial Note,” Bulletin of the Association of 
American Colleges, XXI (November, 1935), p. 457. 

5The College Student Thinking . Through. 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1930. p. 

6 The Religion of the Ceidieetitiesen Bulletin 
of the Association of American Colleges, XXI 
November, 1935), p. 464. 

7Man and the State. New Haven, Connecticut: 
Yale University Press, 1926. p. 16. 
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Whitehead, that “religion is what the 
individual does with his own solitarj- 
ness,” has much meaning. We should 
also say that religion concerns what 
we do with other people’s solitariness, 
These definitions serve to indicate 
the fundamental nature of our a 
proach to religion. Such words as 
unification, integration, enthusiasm, 
completeness, and solitariness are not 
foreign to the vocabulary of per. 
sonnel counselors. Nevertheless, to 
one who has not experimentally veri- 
fied these words in his own experience, 
they may seem to resemble some 
imaginative world, or to be identical 
with the New England deacon’s 
definition of God, which was, “‘a sort 
of vague, oblong blur.” Such a con- 
clusion would seem to reveal a poverty 
of experience rather than scientific 
insight. 

Is there sufficient interest in religion 
today to warrant our careful con- 
sideration of its importance for human 
happiness? It may be true that 
religion has had sociological value in 
the past as an instrument of social 
cohesion, but that today it has out- 
lived its usefulness and should be 
thrust out of the lives of critically 
minded men. We do not affirm the 
truth of this proposition. We admit 
it because we do not wish to be 
dogmatic. That is, we admit it asa 
possibility in our discussion. In this 
connection, we should expect the same 
reticence from so-called “authorities” 
who would banish religion. It should 
be affirmed that the “twilight of the 
gods” has often revealed the presence 
of intellectual darkness, and that 


8Religion in the Making. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1926. p. 16. 
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RELIGIOUS COUNSELING 


skepticism has often been a disguise 
for inadequate research. Religious 
concepts have the same legitimate 
right to change as scientific interpreta- 
tions about the nature of the universe. 
To prove one’s ideas about the 
religious object and the accompanying 
yalues to be in error does not destroy 
the object or its meaning for human 
life. Relativity of knowledge neither 
means nor necessitates the imperma- 
nency of the object or value studied. 


N ASSUMING as we do the neces- 

sity of considering the religious 
approach to counseling, we find sup- 
port in a recent study made of twelve 
Western universities and colleges by 
Mr. Parsons, of the University of 
Oregon. As one result of his research 
he says: that 
while close comparisons cannot be drawn, 
the bulk of the student body seems to be 
sent to the institutions of higher learning 
from religious homes. In other words, 
the same homes which are interested in 
religion are interested in education. It 
would seem, therefore, that the parents 
of the students have a vested interest in 
religious conditions on state university 
and college campuses.® 


Mr. Lampe, of the University of 
Iowa, has borne witness to the same 
truth.° If this is true of state 
institutions, how much more true it is 
of church-related institutions. It is 
also interesting to observe the status 
of student interest. Mr. Brum- 
baugh, after visiting nearly one 


*Report on the Survey of Religious and Char- 
acter Influences on State University and College 
Campuses in the Area West of the Rocky Mountains, 
1933. p. 18. 

1“Facts and Impressions Concerning the Present 
Status of Religion among Students,” Bulletin of the 
Association of American Colleges, XX1 (November, 
1935), P. 458. 
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hundred colleges and _ universities, 
reported that “despite much indiffer- 
ence and abysmal ignorance, there are 
signs that the younger set is con- 
siderably interested in where it is 
going from here.”" Mr. Lampe bears 
witness to the fact that undergrad- 
uates are more sympathetic and less 
hostile to religion. He says: “While 
the majority of students and pro- 
fessors may seem indifferent, there is 
an increasing number who are search- 
ing for a vital religious faith.” The 
Chaplain at Yale University reports 
that “it is fair to say in connection 
with the situation at Yale University 
that the climate is more favorable to 
the interests of religion than was the 
case a decade and less ago.” The 
conclusion drawn by Mr. Parsons in a 
study of more than fifty-five hundred 
undergraduates was that “students 
have little patience with cynicism and 
smartness in connection with religion 
or any other subject.”* Studies made 
under the auspices of the Hazen 
Foundation and the National Council 
on Religion in Higher Education serve 
to indicate the growing and increasing 
importance of the religious factor in 
counseling procedures. We do not 
believe that denominational differ- 
ences, diversities of opinion held by 
Catholics, Jews, and Protestants, offer 
insuperable barriers to the develop- 
ment of a program of religious 
counseling. It means, as the authors 
of Unaergraduates have so well said: 
“If education be conceived as the 
development of the entire personality 


11° The Students Search for God,” The Literary 
Digest, CXI (October 10, 1931), pp. 19-20. 

121 ovett, Sidney. “Religious Life at Yale,” 
Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, 
XXI (November, 1935), p. 475: 

18] did., p. 8. 
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for effective living, then no admin- 
istration can be indifferent to means 
for the development of students 
religiously.”"* And to the adminis- 
trators of state universities we would 
offer the counsel of Mr. Hocking: 
“Tn education, too, the state has an 
obligation to religion. It cannot teach 
religion, but it can make a place for its 
teaching. It is a false psychology 
which assumes that the mind when 
let alone will find its natural func- 
tions; and that being let alone consti- 
tutes freedom.” 


S IT not true to say that college 

young people are not let alone in 
matters of religion? The observa- 
tions of a writer in the Century 
Magazine of nine years ago are still 
pertinent. He pointed out in this 
article that, during the past two 
generations, religion has been treated 
shabbily in at least two ways: first 
and foremost, is the hazing which it 
has received from critically minded 
professors, which we may add is often 
a sneer or a shrug of the shoulders; 
and second, religion has received un- 
favorable advertisement in atrophied 
forms of chapel worship. It would 
seem that religious counseling of a 
kind is never absent from the campus 
life of American colleges and uni- 
versities. We would do well to heed 
the advice offered by a Harvard 
graduate: “In so far as the colleges 
destroy religious faith without sub- 
stituting a vital philosophy to take its 
place, they are turning loose upon 
the world young barbarians who have 


“Edwards and Fisher, op. cit., p. 366. 

16Hocking, op. cit., pp: 438-39 

16Parrish, Herbert. «Religion Goes to College,” 
Century Magazine, CXVII (January, 1929), p. 282. 
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been freed from the discipline of the 
Church before they have learned how 
to discipline themselves.” Mr. Bell’s 
hint in the September issue of the 
same magazine, that the young col. 
legian really did not know what 
religion was, does not remove the 
force of his criticism. Another inter. 
esting example of the way in which 
religion is being taught may be 
illustrated by the commencement 
speaker who advised the members of 
a graduating class to go to church, 
not because they would be religious, 
but because they would make valuable 
social contacts which would aid them 
professionally. Do not tell me that 
this university lacks a counseling 
program in religion. 

We subscribe to the belief that 
religion is a most important stabilizing 
factor in the counseling program. 
Thornton W. Merriam, executive 
director of the National Council on 
Religion in Higher Education, has 
recently said in outlining the pur- 
poses of the Council: “Unless modern 
education can recover a vital contact 
between the intellectual and spiritual 
life and the social and economic 
organization of society, education 
is destined to progressive enfeeble- 
ment.’8 We hold that education 
without religion lacks those stabilizing 
factors so essential for individual 
integrity and social co-operation. 
This is not to say that education 
without institutionalized religion is 
immoral. The Harvard student may 
have come close to the truth when he 
gave utterance to these words: “ Most 


17Wentworth, P. E. “What College Did to My 
Religion,” Atlantic Monthly, (June, 1932), R 388. 
18 A Religious Motive in Education.” ‘ational 
Council on Religion in Higher Education, 1935. 
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RELIGIOUS COUNSELING 


men and women are incapable of 
sustained self-control. Greed, pride, 
lust, are too much for them. They 
can be held to the path of duty only 
by some power outside themselves— 
some higher authority which is able 
to generate repressive fears stronger 
than their native passions.” That 
is, we would agree with the part 
dealing with the need for individual 
checks and balances; he has missed 
the point of higher religious faith 
which is not based upon repressive 
fears. Perhaps our placement service 
might consider the force of this truth. 
We have placed men without being 
too careful about the type of men 
involved. The disciplined life is the 
directed and liberated one in the 
fields of science and of art; why 
should it be thought undesirable in 
the religious realm? The so-called 
freedom of our students is not the 
emancipated life at all; what we do 
find are persons moved and driven by 
their idlest whim and slightest caprice. 


HE average college environment 

is not conducive to the highest 
integration of student life. Mr. Pauck 
has criticized in no uncertain terms 
our lack of privacy, a lack carried so 
far that the student “‘does not even 
take his bath alone.”2 One of the 
deepest needs of college men and 
women is the opportunity for solitude 
andquiet. Mr. Whitehead’s definition 
of religion in terms of solitariness con- 
stitutes an effective criticism of 
the present status of American col- 
lege campuses. Students of mental 


“Wentworth, op. cit., pp. 657-58. 
_™Pauck, Wilhelm. “The Wistful Colle- 
gan,” Christian Century, LII (September 4, 1935), 
P. 1108, 
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hygiene have also recognized the 
importance of an objective in the 
developing life—we may also say in 
the broadest sense that “religious 
worship requires a divine opposite.” 
Solitariness and the religious object 
are the two essential needs of an ade- 
quate counseling program in religion. 
Those who are familiar with Mr. 
Hocking’s description of “the prin- 
ciple of alternation” will recognize 
the direction in which this argument 
leads. The educational, athletic, and 
social activities of most colleges are 
devastating to the poise of the stu- 
dents; we find them cynical and 
bored in their atmospheres, and many 
are victims of ennui and depression, 
accompanied by a general attitude of 
helplessness. We must not be misled 
by the noise made in the sacred halls 
of learning. The pressures of con- 
temporary college life tend to deplete 
the resources of the college student 
and to leave him the prey of disin- 
tegrating influences. We must recog- 
nize the truth of Mr. Hocking’s insist- 
ence in The Meaning of God in Human 
Experience that “thus each aspect of 
life apart from its alternate becomes a 
mechanism. And the whole of human 
existence falls into two phases, work 
and worship; the domain of duty and 
the domain of love, respectively.’ 
We are not opposed to “the variety of 
life, the zest of common ends, the 
mastery of means, the glory of infinite 
enterprise, the pride of creativity and 
self-expression,” but there should be a 
place for “the peace of the hermit, the 
silence of the forest, the exaltation of 
sacrifice, the mightiness of simplifica- 
tion and unity, the joy of self- 
21Yale University Press, 1924. p. 426. 
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abandonment, the calm of absolute 
contemplation, the vision of God.” 
Lovers of statistics will not be too 
fond of this quotation from Mr. 
Hocking, and they may desire the 
scientifically attested facts sustaining 
the importance of the principle of 
alternation. We have the audacity 
to suggest that there are some areas 
of human experience which are not at 
present susceptible to interpretation 
in terms of curves and correlations. 
The principle of alternation may not 
lend itself to statistics, but the 
counselor knows that it constitutes 
one of the most effective formulas for 
mental health. 


HE student counselor, if he is 

wise and discerning, will discover 
that certain students are bothered by 
religious difficulties. Certain forms 
of religious background or pseudo- 
religious background seem to make 
for certain types of maladjustment. 
One of the commonest forms of mal- 
adjustment is often referred to as the 
“guilt” complex. To a large extent 
this complex arises out of childhood 
conceptions of religion and morality. 
The counselor should be able to help 
such an individual in his search for 
adjustment. Edwards and Hilgard 
have stated this in a bulletin on 
student counseling that “problems of 
religious adjustment are often rooted 
in earlier life situations not immedi- 
ately revealed by the questions raised 
by students in discussion. These 
earlier life experiences deserve espe- 
cially careful and intelligent handling 
from counselors.”% The value of the 
religious factor as a unifying force has 


Hocking, op. cit., p. 427. 
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been recognized by many mental 
hygienists. Two collaborators say 
that “a truly spiritual man may 
achieve a mental stability which 
others may lack. Thus the practice 
of a wholesome religion may con. 
tribute to mental health and happi- 
ness.” It would be interesting to 
know the number of college students 
who could trace their maladjustments 
to a religious cause. In our own 
counseling experience, we have inter- 
viewed men who were the victims 
of unwise inhibitions introduced by 
faulty religious instruction. To have 
ignored the religious source of these 
unhealthy inhibitions would have 
been to fail in counseling the student. 
If narrowness and mistaken emphases 
in religious instruction often lead to 
maladjustment, it is also true to say 
that “a man persistently confused as 
to ethical values is prone to become 
undisciplined and to give undue ex- 
pression to blind primitive impulses.” 
The authors add: “If he does not 
give himself up to licentious living, 
he may become the victim of devasta- 
ting inner conflicts.”*% This is the 
reason for Ellwood’s insistence on the 
education of the emotions as well as 
of the intelligence. Admiral Byrd 
has stated the need for religious dis- 
cipline and analysis: 


We have explored everything except 
our own consciences. We are still a 
horde of pygmies, selfish and envious, and 
striving for individual supremacy. It is 
not the geographical, but the moral 

Edwards, R. H., and Hilgard, E. R. Student 
Counseling. Ithaca, New York: National Council 
on Religion in Higher Education, 1928. p. 9: 

*Howard, F. E., and Patry, F. L. Mental 
Health. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1935- 


PP. 103-104. 
*%]did., p. 105. 
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limitations of the world that must be 
chartered, and the really great explorers 
will be those who find the way to universal 
social organization. 


HE work of religious counseling 

cannot and must not be delegated 
to ministers, chaplains, and professors 
of religion; it is the responsibility 
of all who would guide students. 
We are not surprised to find the 
authors of Undergraduates saying that 
“whenever the inquirers found an 
institution that had a reputation for 
unusual success in developing high 
character in the students, they dis- 
covered that there had been per- 
sonalities of unusual power in the 
faculty and the administration.’ 
Mr. Lampe argues that “practically 
all students quickly respond when 
they are exposed to a vital religious 
message, or are brought under the 
influence of a vital religious leader. 
Actual opposition to such influence is 
practically nil.’”2” Mr. Parsons found 
“the instructor who is interested in 
religion makes it interesting to his 
students.’ This authority does not 
believe that the facts warrant the 
professorial timidity assumed in deal- 
ing with religious perplexities and 
values. We have allowed certain 
abnormal and misleading conceptions 
of religion to prevent us from utilizing 
the spiritual forces available for 
mental health. The remarkable essay 
of Mr. Hadfield in The Spirit, edited 
by Canon Streeter, wil! provide any 
counselor with food for thought. We 
must be unusually careful that we do 
not limit religion to a certain form, a 


*Edwards and Fisher, op. cit., p. 300. 


pe, op. cit., p. 458. 
Parsons, op. cit., Pp. 7- 
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certain place, or a certain manner of 
action. Religion must not be stereo- 
typed. ‘ Above all else, the counselor 
should not affect something which he 
does not have; there is a great danger 
in too much moralizing. For the 
prize story on faculty indifference to 
religion, we are indebted to Dean 
Sperry, of Harvard Divinity School. 
He tells of a certain college president 
who asked the members of his faculty 
to attend chapel and to sit on the 
platform. They refused. “After a 
decent interval,” says Dean Sperry, 
“a faculty vote was passed requesting 
the trustees to make an appropriation 
for potted palms to put in the 
places where the faculty ought to 
have been.” It is obvious that coun- 
selors also should be something more 
than potted palms. 

One of the finest statements defining 
the responsibility of the counselor to 
the religious needs of his students has 
come to us from one of the most 
remarkable men in this field. We 
should like to quote from a personal 
letter expressing his point of view. 


To ignore or refuse to deal with religious 
questions is to admit a very serious 
limitation in one’s equipment for coun- 
seling. On the other hand, indoctrina- 
tion with any particular set of beliefs or 
convictions which the counselor may hold 
is equally invalid in the counseling 
process. For a personnel officer to have 
deep and meaningful religious experience 
genuinely his own, and at the same time 
to be so wise in dealing with the student 
that he leads him to discover this rather 
than forcing it upon him, deepens and 
enriches the counseling process. For 
such a man to inform himself through 
careful study and intimate acquaintance 
with genuinely religious men and women 
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means an increase in his ability to under- 
stand and guide young people. It is, in 
my judgment, critically important for 
him to be able to do this in an objective, 
intelligent, and well-informed way, be- 
cause so many student life problems are 
concerned with questions which are 
directly or indirectly related to attitudes, 
relationships, or beliefs which are, broadly 
speaking, religious. It seems to me that 
a counselor who lacks experience and 
intellectual reflection upon that experi- 
ence in the field of religion is as unqualified 
for effective student counseling as if he 
lacked an intelligent understanding of the 
guiding principles of physical health. 


But, some will say, where are the 
directions for identifying ourselves 
with this area of life? It is not 
the purpose of this paper to discuss 
ways and means of attaining to a 
religious experience; or to the appre- 
ciation of what that experience would 
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be if one had it. The fundamental 
object which has guided us through. 
out this paper may be simply stated: 
that the American colleges and uni- 
versities might seriously investigate 
their responsibility for an adequate 
counseling program in religion. We 
have attempted to point out a valid 
conception of religion; to set forth 
the interest in and demand for per- 
sonal counseling in religion; to indj- 
cate the stabilizing influence of religion 
in human life; and, finally, to insist 
that the director of personnel or any 
student adviser cannot delegate to 
anyone else his own responsibility for 
the religious maturity and balance of 
his advisees. If our presentation 
serves to stimulate student advisers to 
added interest and study in the field 
of religious counseling, it will have 
served its purpose. [Vol. IX, No. 3] 
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The Reference Librarian 


By DOROTHY MAIE FENTON 


The Function of the Reference Librarian in the Liberal-Arts College 


WENTY years ago, the place 
of the reference librarian in 
the college was described thus: 


It is quite possible that the college 
reference librarian, if encouraged and 
advised by the professor, may develop 
into a more effective medium between the 
classroom and the library stacks than the 
best possible selection of books segregated 
in the corner of a reading room, waiting 
for impersonal contact. . . . This should 
be... [his] chief function ... , and if 
he is not thus employed to his full capac- 
ity, the professor has not availed himself 
of one of his best means of projecting his 
courses beyond the limits of his own voice 
in the classroom, the student has lost an 
opportunity to learn how to select from a 
mass of material instead of taking the 
results of such a selection, and the 
resources of the library have not been 


intelligently exposed.! 


During the years since this article 
was written, many experiments have 
been made in colleges with the pur- 
pose of improving instruction. It has 
been suggested very infrequently, 
however, that the reference librarian 
could contribute toward their success. 
By the word contribute, the writer 
does not mean to imply that the ref- 
erence librarian will either do the 


‘Ayre, Thomas Parker. “Duplication of the 
Titles Required for Undergraduate Reading,” 
ol Library Journal, XLII (May, 1917), pp. 
350-57. 
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student’s work for him or take over 
the duties of the professor. Increased 
book circulation is cited as evidence 
that these experiments are developing 
individual initiative. This is prob- 
ably true to some extent, although the 
tendency to decrease the number of 
books placed on reserve and the use 
of longer lists of assigned readings 
tend to make this increase a less reli- 
able indication than is ordinarily 
believed. The reference use of library 
materials seems to point to an even 
greater lack of student initiative. 
This statement is harder to prove than 
statements concerning the number of 
books borrowed, because it is logical 
to suppose that a large percentage of 
such work is done by the student 
without the aid of the librarian; per- 
sonal observation on the part of the 
reference librarian to the contrary is 
not apt to be persuasive evidence, and 
sufficient reference-service statistics 
are not available in many libraries.? 

In spite of the fact that the goal set 
twenty years ago has not been 
reached, the present writer suggests 
that the definition of the librarian as 
teacher, given by a college president, 
points out, also, the distinctive place 


2Douglas Waples has suggested reasons for the 
failure to record incidental reading. The Library. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936. p. 43. 
(The Evaluation of Higher Institutions, IV) 
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of the reference librarian: 

His function is to facilitate the stu- 
dent’s search for knowledge for its own 
sake, for its intrinsic values, and he 
should implement all the student’s intel- 
lectual ambitions, bringing thus to real- 
ization the significant aims of education. 
Looked at from this point of view, the 
librarian is not merely a service officer 
without any independent intellectual 
function of significance, but one with 
definite and positive duties in the field of 
instruction. His teaching consists not 
only in making accessible what professors 
prescribe, but in encouraging the student 
to go far beyond any prescription save his 
own ambitious curiosity.’ 

To say that this should be the 
distinctive service of the reference 
librarian does not mean that it is his 
prerogative exclusively, but rather 
that the nature of his work is more 
closely allied to it than that of other 
librarians. The chief librarian is, in 
the present setup of college libraries, 
often occupied with administrative 
duties and book purchasing; and the 
circulation librarian has, by the very 
nature of his work, many duties which 
would make it impossible for him to 
spend much time facilitating the 
student’s search for knowledge beyond 
making the routine of book circula- 
tion as effective as possible. The 
reference librarian’s work also has 
two phases: first, organization of 
materials, and second, aid in their use. 
The first phase, however, is more 
closely allied to work done in the cat- 
alogue department than is the work of 
the chief librarian or circulation libra- 
rian, and it might be possible to plan 


*Wriston, Henry Merritt. “The College Libra- 
rian and the Teaching Staff,” Bulletin of the 
American Library Association, XXIX (April, 
1935), PP. 177-82. 
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the work of the library in such a way 
that the second phase would be the 
more important, if not the entire 
function of the reference department, 


HE foregoing discussion is exceed. 

ingly ambitious in the light of the 
present status of reference depart- 
ments in college libraries. Statistics 
concerning the number of reference 
librarians in college work and informa- 
tion on their activities, as reflected in 
library literature, as well as statistics, 
or lack of them, on reference service, 
are discouraging. The American 
Library Directory lists only head 


librarians, so the best available source 


of information on library personnel is 
the American Library Association, 
notwithstanding the fact that such 
information includes only members 
of the Association. Of the 2,403 mem- 
bers who are librarians in institutions 
of higher education, only 296 are 
reference librarians. Furthermore, 
the 300 reference librarians listed in 
the Association’s Handbook’ were 
members of the staffs of only 141 insti- 
tutions. If the number of head 
librarians may be used as representing 
the minimum possible number of 
libraries involved, only 141 out of 
at least 757 libraries have reference 
librarians.6 It might be argued that 
the figures quoted merely indicate 
that head librarians are more likely 
to be members of the American 
Library Association than other libra- 
rians, if there were not 724 members 


‘New York: R. R. Bowker Company, 1935. 
‘Chicago: American Library Association, 1936. 


PP- 55—327- , 
*The term reference librarian in all of this 


discussion includes both librarians who are doing . 


special types of reference work and those who are 
doing part-time work in another department. 
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listed as general assistants, and 487 as 
cataloguers and classifiers. The com- 
parative figures for colleges of liberal 
arts and universities, given in Table I, 
show that the percentage of reference 
librarians in universities is greater 
than the percentage in colleges.’ The 
figures for librarians in colleges of 
liberal arts are even more startling 
than the total figures. The 54 refer- 
ence librarians in colleges of liberal 
arts, listed in the 1936 Handbook, are 
members of the library staffs in 35 
institutions. Thus it would appear 
that only 35 out of about three 
hundred have reference librarians. 


F MORE than 200 articles on 

the college library listed in the 
Education Index there are less than 
ten that deal primarily with reference 
work and, of those dealing with the 
use of the library, the greater propor- 
tion discuss either circulation statistics 
or class instruction in the use of the 
library. Books are equally disap- 
pointing. A few examples may be 
sufficient. Mr. Works, in his book, 
College and University Library Prob- 
lems, discusses such topics as: change 
in methods of instruction; co-op- 
eration of faculty and library staff; 
functions of library; establishment of 
new lines of work; adequacy of library 
for research; and service. These topics 
cover less than 25 of the 120 pages in 
the book. No mention is made of 
teference service as such, except as 
that term might be defined as the 


"These statistics were compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Membership Organization and Information 
of the American Library Association. 

The analysis of reference-librarian members was 
made from the Handbook published in 1936, and the 
other figures were compiled in 1937; this probably 
accounts for the slight discrepancy. 
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collection and organization of ref- 
erence materials. A similar lack has 
been noted in The College Library, by 
William M. Randall. The book, Cir- 
culation Work in College and University 
Libraries, deals with this type of 
library service in the chapter, ‘‘Ob- 
jectives of the Loan Department,” 
but it is given comparatively little 
emphasis. 

There is also little information con- 
cerning the actual use of reference 
departments. A study on the college 


TABLE I 


DistRIBUTION OF LIBRARIANS IN INSTITUTIONS OF 
HicHer EpucaTion 

















Universities ey yw s 

(1) (2) (3) 

Head librarians............ 173 302 
General assistants.......... 371 178 
Reference librarians......... 202 58 
Cataloguers and classifiers. . . 323 102 
Order librarians............ 70 13 
RS Oe Creer ere 39 7 
WN cid ccscacvonesd 1,178 660 











library has been made by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools* as a part of its 
attempt to determine “qualitative 
measures which would more clearly 
define the actual worth of the college 
or university.” According to this 
study, the reference-book collection is 
a good criterion for judging the insti- 
tution, but no corresponding data 
were collected on the use of the ref- 
erence service. On this point it says: 
It is also noteworthy that student 
reading is only one of several types of 
experience constituting higher education 
8Waples, op. cit. 
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and that the educational experiences 
afforded by the library are not confined 
to reading. ... Except for reserved 
books, the students’ reading inside of the 
library is of three types: (a) the casual use 
of magazines; (4) use of reference books 
like encyclopedias (which are seldom 
allowed to leave the building), and (c) 
browsing in books from the general col- 
lection, that is, the use of books which are 
taken down and consulted but not with- 
drawn for continued reading. The last is 
sometimes important when students are 
admitted to the stacks. 

There are three practical reasons for 
the general failure to record such inci- 
dental reading within the library: ... 
because the record is unnecessary to 
insure the return of books, . . . because 
the record is difficult and expensive to 
make, and . . . because the record itself 
would do much to discourage the desired 
student reading. Since for most institu- 
tions such reading is not only unrecorded 
but is also likely to be a small proportion 
of the reading represented by free loans 
and reserved loans, it has been disre- 
garded in the present study.® 


Although complete recording of the 
use of reference materials would 
undoubtedly discourage their use, it 
is possible to keep statistics of the 
reference problems which are brought 
to the librarians for aid in solution 
which would approximate, at least, 
the accuracy and usefulness of those 
kept on the circulation of books. 


UCH statistics have been kept by 

the writer for three years. During 
that time comprehensive examina- 
tions and tutorial work in the junior 
and senior years, adopted earlier, were 
in use, and the new sophomore 
tutorial plan wasinaugurated. These 


*Waples, op. cit., pp. 40-43. 
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changes in teaching methods have 
been given credit for at least a part of 
the steady increase in book loans, 
However, the number of reference 
questions asked by students, although 
it fluctuated seasonally because of 
summer vacations, holidays, and 
periods of intense study, has not 
increased from year to year. It jis 
reasonable to suppose that the use of 
the reference department would in- 
crease as book circulation increases, if 
the latter is an indication of more than 
assignments in a greater number of 
books, or changes in reserve-book 
policy. That this did not happen in 
this particular library is attributable 
to a number of causes, but it throws 
some doubt, nevertheless, on the reli- 
ability of book circulation as a measure 
of effective teaching, and shows the 
need for varied measures for that 
purpose, as well as for bases for the 
judgment of reference departments. 

If the reference desk is to become 
“the outpost of the library for making 
fresh contacts with the students, and 
the faculty,”° much needs to be done. 
The number of reference librarians 
will have to be greatly increased and 
their professional standing raised. 
Much can be done from within the 
library by placing more emphasis 
upon the use of the library; and in 
the reference department, by defining 
more exactly its aims. The students, 
administrative staff, and faculty, how- 
ever, by an understanding of the 
purpose of the reference department, 
and a determination to use it to its 
utmost capacity, should prove to be 
strong forces in developing a vital 
reference service. (Vol. IX, No. 3] 


10Wriston, op. cit., p. 182. 
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Financial Conditions 


of Higher Education 


From the reports of the United 
States Office of Education, from 
the Financial Advisory Service of 
the American Council on Education, 
from educational journals, and from 

rsonal conferences, Trevor Arnett 
obtained the data presented in Odser- 
vations on the Financial Condition of 
Colleges and Universities in the United 
States 

The colleges and universities were 
slower in feeling the effects of the 
depression than finance and industry 
and were slower in recovering from it. 
Conditions, however, are improving. 
Attendance is increasing, particularly 
in the publicly controlled institutions. 
Receipts from gifts and bequests are 
increasing from the low point in 
1933-34. On the other hand, the rate 
of return from endowment invest- 
ments has decreased and may decrease 


| further if the present practice is con- 


tinued of calling in the higher coupon 
bonds and replacing them by bonds 
with lower interest rates. Attempts 
are being made to overcome this 


difficulty by including a larger pro- 


| portion of common stocks, if the 


experience of the twenty large institu- 
tions cited is typical. The diminish- 
ing income from endowment is a 
serious matter for the privately sup- 
ported colleges and universities, in 
particular. 

New York: General Education Board, 1937. 25 pp. 


Other significant facts regarding 
endowment are these: Endowment of 
all institutions has increased from 
$166,000,000 in Igoo to more than 
$1,500,000,000 in 1934. More than 
half of the endowment of the privately 
controlled institutions is held by 3 
per cent of them. Income from 
endowment constituted 24.7 per cent 
of the receipts for educational and 
general purposes of the privately 
controlled institutions in 1933-34, 
and 2.7 per cent of the receipts of 
the publicly controlled institutions. 
Income from endowment dropped 
from more than $68,500,000 in 1930 
to $55,000,000 in 1934, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that substantial additions 
had been made to endowment funds 
in that period. The average percent- 
age rate of income from endowment 
of all privately controlled institutions 
rose steadily from 1920 to 1926 to a 
point of 5.08 per cent, then declined 
steadily through 1933-34 to 3.8 
per cent. 

The effects of the depression on 
college and university receipts were 
not seriously felt until 1932-33. A 
study of the reports of 43 universities, 
colleges, and professional schools, pub- 
licly supported, showed an increase in 
receipts in 1935-36, as compared with 
1933-34, of 21 per cent, while the 
increase in 133 privately supported 
institutions was but 5.4 per cent. 
The expenditures increased 11.7 per 
cent and 3.0 per cent, respectively. 

Gifts and bequests ‘during the past 


1$7 
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six years for a sample group of 46 
colleges and universities showed a 
continuous decrease from $77,867,381 
in 1930-31 to $23,118,881 in 1933-34, 
then an increase to $31,248,735 in 
1934-35 and to $38,470,678 in 1935-36. 

Mr. Arnett comes to the conclusion 
that the privately endowed colleges 
and universities are confronted with 
this situation: a diminishing return on 
endowment funds; increasing com- 
petition from the publicly supported 
colleges and universities; the possi- 
bility of a shrinkage in gifts and 
bequests, especially from large donors 
as a result of new tax legislation; and 
the need of larger salaries to retain 
and attract able faculties. 


The College Library 


The college library is considered 
from three different points of view in 
the November, 1937, issue of the 
Bulletin of the Association of American 
Colleges. In “The College President 
Looks at the College Librarian,” Guy 
FE. Snavely states that the college 
president looks upon the college 
librarian as a teaching colleague. 
Mr. Snavely favors a mastery of at 
least one academic field on the part 
of the librarian, and a _ thorough 
technical training. In addition, the 
librarian should display initiative in 
encouraging increased reading on the 
part of students; he should have a 
thorough appreciation of the respon- 
sibility of his opinion as a teacher; he 
must have an appealing personality; 
and he should be somewhat of a 
personnel officer. In short, concludes 
Mr. Snavely, the college librarian will 
approximate the ideal if he is human 
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in his dealings with colleagues and stu. 
dents, fully appreciative of changing 
conditions, alert to meet emergencies, 
and sympathetic with all the prob. 
lems involved in his position. 

In “The College Librarian Looks 
at the College President,” J. Periam 
Danton discusses his subject from 
three angles: first, practices of college 
presidents which enable the library— 
and the librarian—to make their 
maximum contributions to the educa- 
tional program of the college; second, 
practices of the college president 
which make it impossible or difficult 
for the librarian to make his maximum 
contribution to the educational pro- 
gram of the institution; and third, 
unreasonable demands made by the 
college president. 

By permission of Henry W. Wriston, 
his article, “The College Library,” is 
reprinted from his book on The Nature 
of a Liberal College, published by 
the Lawrence College Press earlier. 
According to Mr. Wriston, ‘ ‘aside 
from the faculty, the most important 
single instrument of instruction in 
the college is its library.” The funda- 
mental aim of library administration 
is to induce students to use books— 
for work, for study, first. Another 
function of the library is to pro- 
vide recreational reading. The library 
should encourage a love of books. 
Its purchases may also constitute 4 
constant intellectual challenge and 
foster a variety of scholarly research. 
Finally, the library can assist the 
faculty to remain alive to the broad 
educational problem. “It is a trite 
saying,” concludes Mr. Wriston,“ that 
the library is the heart of the college. 
If there is truth in that remark, 4 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


many colleges are suffering from 


weak hearts. 


Being so vital an organ, 


it deserves care and attention, in 
order that the liberal learning may 
have vitality.” 


Chance in College Endeavor 


A study showing the chances of 
graduation from the University of 
Kentucky has been compiled by 
John V. McQuitty and is discussed 
by Henry Beaumont, in the Kentucky 


TABLE I 


Tue CHANCES IN 100 OF FINISHING VARIOUS 
SEMESTERS AND OF FINISHING THE 
SEMESTER SATISFACTORILY 























Semester Group I | Group II | Group V | Group VI 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Finishing 
100 96 93 gI 
Second... ... 97 go 80 71 
Tae 87 73 52 42 
Fourth...... 87 69 49 42 
Fifth... 81 58 39 29 
Sixth. . 79 54 34 25 
Seventh..... 76 50 28 21 
Eighth... ... 76 50 25 17 
Degree in 8 
semesters. . 40 33 9 4 
Finishing Satisfactorily 
eee 93 79 31 17 
Second...... 88 78 35 17 
aa 80 62 24 12 
Fourth... ... 78 61 23 12 
Fifth..... 63 52 17 16 
an 65 50 18 8 
Seventh* 60 47 18 ° 

















*Study was made during the eighth semester. 


Personnel Bulletin. 


The figures given 


in the tables, which are reproduced 
here as Table I, are based on the 
academic records of the 1,476 Fresh- 


men who entered the University of 


Kentucky in the fall of 1930. The 
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students were divided in six groups 
according to the sigma deviations of 
their scores from the mean score on 
the Kentucky Classification Test. 

The chances, are given in the table: 
for Group I (2 o and above), the 
highest 3 per cent; Group II (1 @ to 
1.99 @), the next 15 per cent; Group V 
(—1¢ to —i.gg a), the second lowest 
15 per cent; and Group VI (—2 ¢ 
and lower), the lowest 3 per cent. 
The chances in 100 of finishing each 
succeeding semester until the expected 
date of graduation four years after 
entrance are given, as well as the 
chances of completing each semester 
successfully. “‘Completing a semes- 
ter satisfactorily” is defined as mak- 
ing an average of C or above. 

The students in the highest, two 
groups have better chances of staying 
through each semester than do those 
in the two lowest groups, and their 
chances become increasingly greater, 
in comparison with those of the two 
lowest groups, as the semesters pass. 
The differences in chances of satis- 
factorily completing the course is 
markedly greater for the two highest 
groups and continues increasingly so 
throughout the seven semesters. 


Plans for Evening 
Educational Broadcasts 


The Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem has announced the formation of 
an Adult Education Board under 
whose guidance it will launch early 
in 1938 a series of educational pro- 
grams in evening hours definitely 
reserved for that purpose. Heartened 
by its success in presenting the School 
of the Air, its daily program for 
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children, under the guidance of a 

professional faculty, Columbia has 

formed this board in the belief that a 

more organized effort should be made 

to supplement existing program sched- 

ules with planned, formal education 

for men and women, and that such 

programs can best be developed by a 

democratically constituted, authori- 

tative, professional group such as 

those who have consented to serve. 
Besides the chairman, Lyman Bry- 

son, who is a Professor of Education 

at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity, and also a member of the 

Executive Committee of the American 

Association for Adult Education, other 

members of the Board are: 

STRINGFELLOW Barr, president, St. John’s 
College 

Wituiam Benton, vice-president, University 
of Chicago 

Harry Woopsurn Cuase, chancellor, New 
York University 

Rosert I. Gannon, president, Fordham 
University 

Atvin S. Jounson, director of the New School 
for Social Research 

Henry R. Luce, president, Time, Incorporated 

Rutu Bryan Roupe, former United States 
Minister to Denmark 

Tuomas V. Smitx, professor of philosophy, 
University of Chicago 

GeorcE Epcar Vincent, former president of 
the Rockefeller Foundation 

Witiiam Aten Wuite, editor, Emporia 
Gazette 

Ray Lyman Wizzvr, president, Leland Stan- 
ford University 

Josepxu H. Wixuits, Dean of Wharton School 
of Finance, University of Pennsylvania 


In announcing the formation of the 
board and its forthcoming meeting in 
New York, William S. Paley, presi- 
dent of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, said: 

Adult education has been one of the 
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most vexed and controversial questions 
in radio. A great deal that has beep 
constructive already has been done, and 
practically everyone recognizes that many 
programs already regularly on the ai 
have great educational value. The time 
appears to have come, however, when 
broadcasting should come more definitely 
to grips with the whole problem. After 
long study and a good deal of experience, 
we at Columbia decided that a rightly 
constituted board of men and women, 
competent to deal with the problem and 
willing to devote enough time to it to be 
effective, could by working with us help 
to a degree to take the whole subject 
out of the realm of discussion and into the 
field of practical achievement. 

We are adopting this democratic ap. 
proach to solving the difficult problem of 
adult education over the air because such 
co-operation already has proved suc- 
cessful in other Columbia broadcasting 
activities. 

The extent to which formal education 
for grown people should find a place in 
balanced program schedules is one impor- 
tant question we must try by experience 
to decide. Obviously, both light and 
classical entertainment, news events, pub- 
lic addresses and discussions, sports, and 
a multitude of other programs now being 
broadcast must not be too severely 
sacrificed. To take away too much of 
what multitudes value or enjoy would 
only provoke listener revolt and whatever 
goes on must displace something else. 

Another thing we need to find out 
more and more about is how to present 
educational programs in such forms that 
multitudes will listen to them. Ob 
viously, what is not widely listened to 
over the air tends to be a sterile broad- 
cast, and I believe the whole cause of radio 


education would be seriously set back by | 


programs that could not compete in some 
measure with existing broadcasts. 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


Perhaps the most important and most 
dificult question of all is to determine 
what education over the air really is. 
Since manifestly not all broadcasting 
can be formally educational, we are 
relying upon our new board to give us 
invaluable guidance in arriving at a 
realistic concept so that educational pro- 
grams, formal or informal, may all have 
some reasonable degree of co-ordinated 
plan and purpose. 


Honors Work in a 
Teachers’ College 


The plan for students’ honors work 
at Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan,? recounted here 
is a revision of an earlier plan, and in 
it the suggestions and objections 
which have been made on the first 
plan have been, in the opinion of 
the Committee, taken into account. 
The chief parts in the revised scheme 
are outlined here. To each Junior 
or Senior who shows unusual intelli- 
gence and ability, the College will 
grant the opportunity of undertaking 
a project of independent study or 
activity apart from, and in addition 
to, the regular courses of the cur- 
ticulum. This extra work will be 
called “an honors privilege,” and it is 
defined as “any unit of study or 
activity carried on by a junior or 
senior student under the guidance of 
an instructor and with the admin- 
istrative cognizance and approval of 
the Honors Privilege Committee.” 

At the time of the application for 
the honors privilege, the faculty mem- 


*Reported by Paul V. Sangren, president of 
Western State Teachers Coilege. 
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ber and the student should present to 
the Honors Privilege Committee a 
statement of the program of study or 
other activity which they propose 
that the student shall follow. The 
Committee will determine the prob- 
able number of hours’ credit which 
the College will feel justified in 
granting the student at the successful 
conclusion of the proposed task, and 
the time the student will be expected 
to spend on the project. All con- 
cerned will keep in mind that one 
term’s work under an honors privilege 
ought to earn four-hours’ credit, and 
no work under an honors privilege 
should require more than four-hours’ 
work a term or yield more than 
twelve-hours’ credit (three terms’ 
work) altogether. It is expected that 
the student will carry twelve hours 
of work in regular college courses 
each term while he is doing work 
under an honors privilege. 

The types of study or other activity 
to be considered worthy of acceptance 
under an honors privilege will be 
various and even unpredictable until 
they emerge. Although what consti- 
tutes the successful culmination of a 
program of student activity under 
the honors privilege is to be deter- 
mined by the instructor and the 
Honors Privilege Committee, the stu- 
dent will be asked to present a report 
summarizing his activity, its purposes, 
methods, and results. The focus of 
such a report is considered valuable 
in that it will require the student to 
analyze and point up his accomplish- 
ment for the edification of others and 
for the satisfaction of himself. 








-The-Reporter: 





Tue Ohio University Extension Bu- 
reau announces the inauguration of 
extension courses at the Ohio State 
Penitentiary on the theory that “doing 
some university work would give many 
men a sense of their own worth.” It 
is announced that diplomas will be 
given to those who complete a certain 
prescribed course of study. 


A art of $73,500 in securities was 
received anonymously by the Boston 
University, to be available for new 
buildings for the School of Theology, 
according to an announcement in the 
January issue of Bostonia, University 
of Boston alumni magazine. 


From Cornell University comes news 
of the election of George F. Rogalsky 
as Comptroller of the University and 
William N. Barnard as Director of 
the Sibley School of Mechanical 
Engineering. 


Tue will of the late Arthur H. Lea, of 
Philadelphia, contains a bequest of 
$50,000 to Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology. The legacy bears no con- 
dition except that the principal sum 
be kept intact and only the interest 
used for whatever purposes the Board 
of Trustees may determine. 


As « means of promoting more 
cordial relationships and the interplay 
of ideas among the colleges west of 
the Alleghenies, Knox College and 
Colorado College will exchange pro- 
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ee 


fessors during the first semester of 
next year, an arrangement which will 
bring Albert H. Daehler, of Colorado, 
to Knox, while Lucius W. Elder, of 
Knox, is lecturing at Colorado. Both 
men are teachers of English. 


‘Te Association of American Law 
Schools, composed of 89 leading col- 
lege and university law schools, has 
voted to ban music and other courses 
not devoted to theory from approved 
pre-legal courses in colleges because 
they are “without intellectual con- 
tent” and because “skill on the ocar- 
ina or the tuba won’t make a good 
lawyer.” 


Aw Avnouncement by Randolph- 
Macon College is made of an inter- 
national exchange of librarians, as 
Chris C. Dickson, librarian in Gold- 
smiths’ College, London, recently took 
over the duties of Martha Bell, libra- 
rian at Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College. The exchange will continue 
until the end of the academic year. 


The Library School of George Pea- 
body School for Teachers has received 


a gift of $100,000 from the General | 


Education Board toward a permanent 
endowment. The Peabody Library 
School is a graduate school for 
the training of school and college 
librarians. 


Announcement comes from the 
Iowa State College of Agriculture 
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and Mechanic Arts of an anonymous 
gift of 1,750 acres of land and suffi- 
cient cash to operate and till this land. 
This gift will make possible the 
establishment of nine experimental 
farms in widely scattered sections of 
the state, according to C. E. Friley. 


Tue Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, at its first annual 
meeting of the new year, accepted 
gifts totaling more than $93,000. 
The largest contribution came from 
the C. S. Mott Foundation, of Flint. 
This Foundation gave $50,000 for the 
use of the Bureau of Government in 
the field of taxation and finance. 


Tue General Education Board has 
made a grant of $200,000 to the 
American Council on Education to 
make a thorough and comprehensive 
investigation of the problems of 
teacher education. The associations 
which co-operated in the preliminary 
planning will participate in a meet- 
ing of the American Association of 
School administrators at Atlantic 
City, in February, to discuss the 
entire problem. 


Tue third annual Conference of 
Secondary School Students at Drexel 
Institute of Technology, which met on 
Saturday, January 15, expressed its 
opinion regarding education in these 
words: “An activity for every pupil 
and a pupil for every activity.” 
This conference represented schools 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Delaware. 


The University of Chicago has 
received a grant from the Alfred P. 
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Sloan Foundation of approximately 
$35,000 to be used in the general 
field of economics and to do ex- 
ploratory work leading toward the 
broadcasting of economic information, 
according to President Hutchins. 

A gift of $50,000 to the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago, 
to continue the excavation work at 
Megiddo in Western Palestine, famous 
battlefield of ancient nations, has 
been made by the International Edu- 
cation Board, according to John A. 
Wilson, director of the Institute. 


The University of Kansas announces 
that, during the past forty years, four 
of the six presidents of the American 
Chemical Society were graduates of 
that institution and two were mem- 
bers of the faculty. Charles A. Kraus, 
class of ’98 of the University of 
Kansas, has just been elected presi- 
dent of the Society. 


A art of $30,000 from the late Mrs. 
Ella G. Whiting, of Columbus, Ohio, 
has been announced by President 
Gordon K. Chalmers, of Kenyon 
College. The money will be used 
to establish the Mathew Mathews 
Gilbert Loan Fund, in memory of 
Mrs. Whiting’s father, the income of 
which will be lent to theological stud- 
ents of Kenyon’s. 


To AN increasing extent, instruction 
in social usages, “ranging from the 
proper method of making _intro- 
ductions to selecting the right fork 
for the salad,” is taking its place 
alongside classes in arts and sciences 
in a number of American colleges and 
universities, according to a study 
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which comes from Syracuse Univers- 
ity. It has been found that the staffs 
of a number of colleges, particularly 
of coeducational universities, now 
include at least one person whose 
duty it is to regulate campus social 
life, to keep it in good taste, and to 
make it contribute something to 
individual growth. Faculty members 
and alumni are increasingly opening 
their homes for social affairs. 


Tue Trustees of Columbia University 
have created the George Welwood 
Murray Professorship of Legal His- 
tory in recognition of Mr. Murray’s 
advancement of scholarly work in 
this field of research, according to 
President Butler. Julius Goebel, Jr., 
director of Columbia’s Foundation 
for Research in Legal History, has 
been chosen first incumbent. 


Practice in meeting the scrutiny 
and questions of a prospective em- 
ployer is being offered to students 
at Muehlenberg College. The prac- 
tice is to put a student through the 
same rapid interrogations he would 
meet when being interviewed for a 
position. His response to each ques- 
tion is noted by the instructor as 
a factor in his course mark. The 
student is also rated on posture, 
mannerisms, personal appearance, at- 
tention, interest, vocabulary, enunci- 
ation, courtesy, and intelligence. 


Manor defects in speech of entering 
college Freshmen have increased in 
frequency during the last six years, 
according to a survey of defective 
speech among college students made 
by Victor M. Kleinfeld, director of 
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the speech clinic at City College, New 
York. As a result of observations of 
more than five thousand entering 
Freshmen, it is claimed that these 
difficulties are caused by hurried 
and careless articulation, lazy tongue 
articulation which blunts or dulls the 
clarity of the consonant sounds, fre. 
quent s distortion, substitution of 4 
for ¢#h, and nasality and hoarseness, 
Mr. Kleinfeld suggests that students 
in high schools should be taught to 
speak more slowly. 


Present Harold W. Dodds, of 
Princeton University, announces con- 
tributions totaling $300,000, from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
to two branches of his program. One 
gift of $200,000 has been donated 
toward the endowment of the School 
of Public and International Affairs. 
The remaining $100,000 has _ been 
contributed to complete a fund for the 
establishment of the Dean Andrew F, 
West Professorship of Classics. Mr. 
West was one of the country’s most 
distinguished classicists and first dean 
of the Graduate School at Princeton. 


Present Rufus B. von Kleinsmid, 
of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, announces the gift of a com- 
pletely equipped building for scientific 
research in zodlogy, botany, and 
related fields, to be known as the 
Allan Hancock Foundation for Scien- 
tific Research. The purposes of the 
gift are threefold. They include: 
laboratories for scientists and grad- 
uate students for use in the study of 
the many thousands of specimens 
collected on the six Allen Hancock 
Pacific Expeditions; dissemination of 
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results of research activities through 
publications, motion pictures, and 
lectures; and the building itself. 


A cirt of $180,000 from the Martha 
M. Hall Foundation to the Columbia 
University School of Medicine, to be 
applied to new laboratories for grad- 
uate medical education, has been 
announced by President Nicholas 
Murray Butler. 

The Martha M. Hall Foundation 
was established in memory of the 
founder’s father, William Henry Hall, 
“for the benefit and advancement of 
public and private charitable and 
scientific objects and purposes.” This 
contribution supplements grants of 
$290,000 from the Commonwealth 
Fund toward the building program, 
and $50,000 from the Josiah Macy 
Jr. Foundation, toward the research 
and teaching program, advancing 
the extensive graduate medical plan 
Columbia to $680,000. 


Ix wis annual survey, Raymond 
Walters, president of the University 
of Cincinnati, showed that there was 
an increase of 3.6 per cent over last 
year in attendance of full-time stu- 
dents. At the same time he warned 
college and university officials to 
prepare for a “diminishing reservoir 
of youthful human material.” Mr. 
Walters also announced that “the 
present trend is strongly toward 
courses in commerce or business 
administration.” It is true, he said, 
that a majority of students still 
enroll for the liberal-arts courses, but 
the proportion is steadily declining. 
In support of his contention that 
school officials can expect a diminish- 
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ing reservoir of youthful material, he 
cited the fact that today there are 
1,183,252 fewer pupils in the six 
lower grades in elementary schools 
than ten years ago, a decrease of 7.7 
per cent. He expects this decrease 
to affect college and university enroll- 
ments materially by 1943. 


In a speech before the Ameri- 
can Catholic Philosophic Association, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, condemned the 
modern educational theory in no 
uncertain terms. He indicated that 
we teach our adolescents everything 
except how to think. We inaugurate 
new courses, we try new methods, we 
subject the young student to the 
blinding glare of a thousand educa- 
tional lights, and yet, according to 
Mr. Butler, he is as effectively lost 
“as if he were groping through the 
impenetrable darkness of Plutonian 
night.” “‘We have prospered too 
well,” said the educator. “ Yester- 
day’s wheat is already tomorrow’s 
stale bread.” He would have us 
turn the youth loose to nibble at 


what he will in the colleges and 


universities. 


Awouncement comes from Dur- 
ham, New Hampshire, that Dr. 
Andrew J. Oberlander has been ap- 
pointed University Physician at the 
University of New Hampshire, suc- 
ceeding Dr. William M. Prince who 
has resigned to enter private practice. 

Dr. Oberlander graduated from 
Dartmouth in 1926 and from Yale 
Medical School in 1933. He is better 
known throughout the country as. 
“Swede” Oberlander, Dartmouth’s. 
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football ace of a few years ago. Dr. 
Oberlander began his medical studies 
at Ohio State University while he was 
engaged there as assistant coach. 


Couteces and universities through- 
out the United States registered gains 
in funds for education for both general 
and building purposes in 1936-37, 
according to John W. Studebaker, 
Commissioner of Education. A study 
of three hundred higher-education 
institutions indicated that practically 
all colleges and universities suffered 
decreases in receipts from 1929-30 to 
1933-34, but since then receipts have 
steadily increased. It is reported 
that colleges for Negroes took greater 
cuts during the depression and have 
improved their financial status more 
slowly than institutions attended by 
white persons. 


Tue Fourth Annual meeting of the 
National Association of Personnel 
Deans and Advisers of Men in Negro 
Educational Institutions will be held 
at Shaw University in Raleigh, North 
Carolina, April 28-30. The general 
theme of the conference is con- 
servation of student energy through 
education and guidance. All com- 
munications regarding the conference 
should be sent to Dean Melvin 
Watson of Shaw University. 


Ax apprenticeship of six months or 
more out in the field, which is to be 
required of students of architecture 
and landscape architecture for degrees 
from the Harvard Graduate School of 
Design, is announced by Harvard 
University. Jean G. Peter, who is to 
supervise the carrying out of this new 
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policy which will go into effect next 
fall, has secured the co-operation of 
both architects and contractors who 
will provide temporary openings for 
the apprentices. 


Announcement comes from the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manv. 
facturing Company that five post. 
doctorate fellowships for research in 
modern physics at the Westinghouse 
Research Laboratories at East Pitts. 
burgh will be awarded this spring 
to young scientific workers for the 
year 1938-39. Appointments will be 
for one year and the fellows will be 
eligible for one reappointment. 

In discussing the new fellowship 

plan, L. W. Chubb, director of the 
Westinghouse Research Laboratories, 
said: 
In connection with plans for expanding 
our fundamental research in physics it 
seemed to us that a very worth-while 
contribution could be made by estab- 
lishing a group of fellowships for basic 
science work in the Company’s research 
laboratories in East Pittsburgh. 


Tue establishment of a School of 
Chemical Engineering as the fourth 
constituent unit of the College of 
Engineering has been announced by 
President Edmund E. Day, of Cornell 
University. 


The curriculum will consist of a five- 
year course leading to the new degree of 
Bachelor of Chemical Engineering. The 
facilities of the modern $1,500,000 lab- 
oratory given to the University by the 
late George F. Baker will be co-ordinated 
with the College of Engineering to train 
men not only in chemistry, but also for 
the design, development, and operation of 
actual producing units in chemical plants. 
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-Editorial‘Comments - 





Predictive Measures 


E search for examinations 
which will predict the success 
of students in college has been 

pressed for generations. Originally 
students were admitted if they seemed 
satisfactory to the teacher who was 
to be responsible for their education. 
The examination might be no more 
than an oral conversation about what 
schooling the prospect had had or 
had not had. ; 

For generations written examina- 
tions have been used. Notably and 
recently in New England and Canada, 
admission to college has depended 
entirely upon the success of students 
on College Entrance Board Examina- 
tions in the Eastern States or Matricu- 
lation Examinations in Canada. For 
the last fifteen or twenty years other 
admission measures have been ap- 
plied. In the Middle West, for 
instance, the marks given by the 
high-school teachers, under whom the 
students had worked, were accepted 
as to the competency o! students for 
college work. In other cases, intelli- 
gence-test results have been used to 
supplement high-school marks. In 
still other cases, aptitude tests have 
been used by professional schools like 
law and medicine. Now the graduate 
schools are beginning to study pre- 
dictive measures. 

The present status of the efficiency 
of these measures is depressingly low. 
If marks in high-school classes are 
used to predict success in college, the 


correlation is in the sixties which 
means that the measure is not very 
good. If percentile ranking in “‘intel- 
ligence”’ scores is used, the correlation 
is about the same. If the lowest 
third of the students in high schools 
rated by class marks or intelligence 
rankings are excluded from college, a 
wrong is done to fifteen or twenty per 
cent of those who would succeed had 
they entered college. Or if the lowest 
third in high-school scholarship, who 
are also in the lowest third in intelli- 
gence are excluded, again a sub- 
stantial number of potential successes 
are excluded from their rightful 
opportunities. 

The predictive tests used by pro- 
fessional schools are in no better 
condition. Intensive study of legal 
aptitude tests shows little correlation 
between standing on the tests and 
marks in the law school. In medi- 
cine, which is in desperate need of 
valid methods of selection at the 
present time, the case is similar. 

Students of the subject who have 
diagnosed the case say that the 
causes for the low predictive efficiency 
of all measures yet developed are two 
in number. In the first place, the 
marks given in college, which are used 
as the standard against which pre- 
dictive tests are measured, are in them- 
selves crude and unrefined measures 
of achievement of students. They 
are highly subjective, and they largely 
test recall of information when infor- 
mation is only one phase of education, 
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and not as important as the total of 
the other aspects of educated effi- 
ciency. When in such case instru- 
ments of prediction are measured 
against crude marks, it may happen 
that the predictive measures are good 
enough, but the standards of reference 
are at fault. 


NTIL, therefore, class marks can 

be refined and made more objec- 
tive, not much can be expected from 
predictive measures of selection. They 
are rough measures to apply to a 
mass, though one would not like to 
have them rigorously applied to his 
own son. The safeguard against error 
of admission officers i is the weight that 
they give to “intangibles.” 

A second cause of low correlation is 
the abilities that are measured. In 
general, predictive instruments meas- 
ure chiefly the ability to recall infor- 
mation. But it is thought that 
success in college is also dependent 
upon intelligence whatever that may 
be, and such tests are used in many 
colleges for counseling purposes, at 
least, if not for admission. In addi- 
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tion to these, however, other abilities 
have probable influence upon success, 
and such qualities as industry, ambi. 
tion, confidence, and sociability come 
to mind. Unfortunately we have for 
these other factors no adequate meas. 
ures which can be quickly applied to 
students at present. Teachers should 
know their former students well 
enough, and in most cases do know 
them well enough, to give substantial 
judgments upon their characteristics, 
But no efficient method of recording 
these traits upon paper has as yet been 
devised. Teachers’ ratings of stu. 
dents on scales are not reliable because 
in the absence of objective standards 
there is no evidence that teachers use 
standards sufficiently alike to admit 
of exact comparison. 

This rather drab picture of the 
present condition of admission meas- 
ures is seen by everyone. The result 
has been, however, that some promis- 
ing investigations are under way in 
certain centers, and it is to be hoped 
that within the next decade we shall 
possess much more certain measures 
than are now available. 


W. W. C. 
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A Turning Point 


ApriruDES AND APTITUDE TESTING, dy 
Walter Van Dyke Bingham. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1937. ix+390pp. 


$3.00. 


Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing is an 
intriguing title. The contents of the 
bok prove to be equally intriguing. 
And, what is more important, one is 
fully repaid for the amount of time 
required to understand and thoroughly 
assimilate the wealth of material so 
dearly set forth. The story of how it 
came to be written is as follows. The 
National Occupational Conference, organ- 
ized by the Carnegie Corporation to facili- 
tate progress in the field of vocational 
guidance and occupational adjustment, 
requested Mr. Bingham to summarize 
available knowledge on aptitude testing 
for the benefit of educational admin- 
strators and counselors. ‘‘Well done, 
good and faithful servant,” is the verdict 
that those responsible for the assignment 
may well be expected to reach. Such a 
verdict will meet with widespread ap- 
proval from educators and guidance 
specialists who have sorely needed just 
such a comprehensive yet concise treatise 
on this important topic. 

The time was ripe for the appearance 
of this volume. Hull had described the 
status of aptitude testing in a book by 
that title in 1928. His book likewise 
was a competent treatise on the subject. 
Progress had been so feeble, however, 
that Hull was forced to devote a con- 
siderable portion of his book to debunking 
“get-rich-quick”” methods of sizing up 
people and to giving detailed descriptions 
of the statistical methods needed in the 
development of batteries of aptitude 
tests. Since then research contributions 
in the field have come so thick and fast 
that Bingham, in 1937, may devote the 
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major portion of his book to a detailed 
discussion of results secured from the use 
of aptitude tests. 

Bingham’s book is divided into three 
parts. Part I deals with the general 
topic of aptitudes and guidance, stressing 
the definition, description, and guidance 
significance of such aptitudes as intelli- 
gence, interests, and achievement tests. 
New light is shed on the usefulness of 
achievement tests, by pointing out that 
subject-matter tests may be used to good 
advantage in educational guidance merely 
by utilizing their results from the dynamic 
point of view of aptitudes. 

Part II portrays the world of work 
by levels—from unskilled labor to the 
major professions. In doing so, Bingham 
describes different types of work from 
the point of view of the measurable 
human qualities requisite for success, 
rather than in terms of the traditional 
job-analysis or job-description approach. 
Part III presents the minimum essentials 
involved in aptitude-testing practice. 
Finally, an Appendix devotes 114 pages 
to a detailed description of 36 rep- 
resentative aptitude tests and interest 
schedules and 45 achievement tests, a 
total of 81 measuring instruments. This 
array is evidence that the guidance 
specialist now possesses an impressive 
number and variety of diagnostic tools in 
his repertoire. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, this volume 
is an indispensable handbook for every 
guidance counselor and practitioner. It 
will also appeal to a far wider audience, 
however, since school administrators, 
business executives, and students of 
applied psychology generally will turn 
to this volume for a “close-up” of the 
progress made to date in the acioustines 
realm of aptitude testing. One need not 
be very bold in predicting that the book 
will not only interest and impress its 
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readers, but will also lead to increased 
emphasis on the analysis of the individual 
as an essential first step in the develop- 
ment of effective programs of educational 
and vocational guidance. This needed 
emphasis has been sadly lacking in voca- 
tional guidance. In a sense then, Bing- 
ham’s book may represent a critical 
turning point in the history of this 
movement. 

Dona._p G. PATERSON 

University of Minnesota 


Of Local Interest 


A CENTENNIAL History: 1837-1937, 
Co.sy Acapemy, CoLsy Junior CoL- 
LEGE, by Henry K. Rowe. New 
London, New Hampshire: Colby Junior 
College, 1937. ix+435 pp. $2.50. 


This is a chronicle of the life of an 
institution, Colby Academy, from its 
coeducational origin a hundred years 
ago, when the grist mill was the first com- 
munity center and the tavern, store, 
church, and smithy the second, to its 
present-day status as a junior college for 
women, which it achieved by legislative 
act, 1932. The life of the town of New 
London has been constantly identified 
with that of the school: hence the history 
is of the place, of the persons, and of the 
rise and fall in the fortunes of these, as 
well as a story of the school’s struggle for 
survival. There is abundant indication 
that poverty and other hardships met 
with in wresting a livelihood from the 
uplands of New Hampshire and farming 
the cold New Hampshire soil were not 
conducive to educational activity; but 
sturdy stock, a will to live, and Baptist 
faith sustained the community and 
brought its institution of learning to 
happier days. 

The book has been compiled from local 
documents, official and unofficial, but 
there is neither bibliography nor specific 
documentation. An index is supplied, 
which, though fairly complete and reliable 
as to names, is quite unsatisfactory so far 
as important subjects are concerned. 
This fact is a clue to the character of the 
book—great emphasis is given details of 
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persons and pom rather than sys. 
tematic, logical arrangement of subject. 
matter. As it stands, the book’s interest 
and value are chiefly local. Through its 
event-, date-, and name-crowded pages, a 
— is caught here and there of the 

roader, changing, external scene, and 
of the kaleidoscope of the American mind 
in which old patterns fade and new ones 
form; but to the portrayal of such 
picture no systematic attention has been 
given, and the chronological compart. 
ments into which all matters thereto 
pertaining have been laid make it difficult, 
if not impossible, to get a sense of the 
living continuity which the author hoped 
to present. 

Tuomas Woopy 
University of Pennsylvania 


Handling Serials 


Manvat oF Seriats Work, by Harris 
J. Gable. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1937. vit229pp. $2.75. 


How to get a magazine to the shelf 
for the library reader is the theme of this 
substantial volume. To the waiting 
patron it may seem that this would bea 
very simple matter—check it and hand it 
out. Unfortunately, there is more to be 
done than that. The procedure must 
indeed be kept as simple as possible, 
but a good system is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Gable has studied the detailed 
routines of I1§ representative libraries 
through questionnaires and_ personal 
investigation. The book represents the 
most complete study of the processes of 
handling serials in libraries, and its con- 
clusions and recommendations may be 
relied on. As a guide to routines, and 
as advice concerning principles, it can be 
recommended to librarians and execu- 
tives, not only in institutions of higher 
education but in smaller libraries both 
collegiate and public. 

Mr. Gable tests each principle, pro- 
cedure, and routine, by the basic theory 
and purpose of serials work: Make the 
periodicals available to the public. 

A serial, Mr. Gable adequately defines, 
is: “Any publication, whether issued at 
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lar or irregular intervals, with some 

eme for consecutive numbering, and 
intended to be continued indefinitely.” 
He further divides serials into the two 
well-recognized groups: periodicals and 
continuations. His distinction, however, 
yaries a bit from former definitions in that 
he makes a periodical a serial under a 
distinctive title; a continuation, a serial 
not issued under a distinctive title. 
Nevertheless, frequency and regularity 
of publication are also distinctive marks 
of a periodical and most librarians will 
robably continue to divide them on that 
ais because of ease in ordering and 
checking. The regular bulletin of a 
society, even if it has no distinctive title, is 
nevertheless a periodical. 

He is thorough in his analyses, dis- 
tinguishing ten types of serials from the 
daily to the annual, biennial, and even 
les frequent publications. The best 
methods of ordering and checking these 
various serials are adequately discussed 
with suggested forms. Mr. Gable favors 
the visible index method, even though 
it is more expensive than vertically 
fled cards. He also indorses the standard 
size card (3 by 5 inches approximately) 
rather than 4 by 6 inches or larger cards. 
He also approves an order file separate 
from the checking file, especially in the 
larger libraries. 

is discussion of selection is sup- 
plemented by a selected list of Aids, such 
as Lyle’s Classified List of Periodicals for 
the College Library. He gives a list of 
agents from whom foreign periodicals 
may be ordered. 

In discussing “Exchange of Publica- 
tions,” he rightly advocates close co- 
operation with the publication division of 
the institution: ‘‘Too few college libraries 
have charge of the mailing lists for pub- 
lications issued by their schools. The 
material received by the college in 
exchange comes into the library; so this 
department of the school may well have 
the privilege of adding names to the 
mailing list for whatever publications of 
scholarly nature the school publishes for 
free distribution.” 

Mr. Gable’s discussion of storage in- 
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cludes only the unbound serials; under this 
he describes various magazine covers and 
the display of serials on shelves, racks, 
bins, and the like. Nevertheless, under 
service given to the public, he lists all the 
important periodical indexes, general, 
national, and special, which refer, of 
course, to bound periodicals as well as 


unbound. 
F. K. W. Drury, 
Nashville Public Library 


A Careful Study 


StrupEnT Arp, dy Margaret Ruth Smith. 
New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1937. viit1I52 pp. 
(Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Contributions to Education, 


No. 704) 


This is a careful, scientifically con- 
trolled study of an important factor in 
educational administration. It deals with 
procedures in granting financial aid to 
students of limited means, and presents 
analyses of the values derived from the 
investment of over a million dollars in 
five years for this purpose. The study 
is limited to a single graduate school of 
education, Teachers College of Columbia 
University, and is therefore not neces- 
sarily representative of analogous pro- 
cedures in general. It does, however, 
offer a comprehensive and well-organized 
plan for similar investigations on a 
wider scale, and is particularly suggestive 
in respect to the number of criteria 
utilized for measuring the educational 
and social dividends accruing from such 
investments. 

On the whole, the group of students so 
aided, representing less men half of the 
total number of applicants, shows sur- 
prisingly little differentiation from the 
group of those rejected for awards. The 
author concludes: 


Only three differences in characteristics 
between the Award Group and the Rejected 
Group stand out as statistically reliable. These 
are:... study in the institution before 
applying for an award; . . . previous accumu- 
lation of graduate points in Teachers College; 
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and .. . residence in the college at the time 
the decision was made regarding the grant. 


One is led by the findings to question 
whether partiality toward the students 
already in that institution is not over- 
emphasized. In regard to scholarship 
and abstract verbal ability, some differ- 
ence in favor of the Award Group is 
noted, although this is not particularly 
significant and “‘not as great as might 
be expected.” 

The “Award Group” consisted of all 
those who received regular (other than 
small emergency advances) loans, fellow- 
ships, or scholarships; in other words, all, 
including designated alternates, who were 
selected for an award of any kind. In 
addition to these students, and a second 
group whose applications for aid had been 
rejected, a Control Group of 1,102 stu- 
dents not applying for aid, were also 
analyzed in reference to the same criteria 
that were applied to both the successful 
and the unsuccessful applicants. 

Preliminary investigations apparently 
indicated that no reliable differences 
would be found, and nothing of impor- 
tance added to the investigation, by 
subdividing the Award Group in respect 
to the nature of grants, namely, whether 
fellowships, scholarships, or loans. In 
reply to inquiry on this point, the author 
explains that “the Loan Fund Committee 
functions separately from the Fellowship 
and Scholarship Committee. The highest 
type of individual may receive a loan and 
not even apply for a scholarship or 
fellowship.” To the reviewer this seems 
a surprising situation; since he had 
supposed that most graduate schools 
attempted to differentiate, so far as they 
were able, between students selected for 
fellowships, who are presumably those 
of the most outstanding qualities, and 
those aided by smaller scholarships or 
tuition loans. Possibly the apparent 
lack of this distinction in the nature of 
awards accounts for the fact that the 
Award Group as a whole at Teachers 
College shows little, if any, superiority 
over the Rejected and Control Groups, 
in regard to scholarship records, aptitude- 
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test scores, dissertation ratings, subse. 
quent careers, or public recognition and 
honors achieved either before or after the 
time of grant. Most of the recipients 
themselves expressed the opinion that 
need, rather than scholastic promise, 
had played the major réle in selection for 
awards; and ninety per cent felt that the 
aid received was necessary to continuance 
of their higher education. 

Although the Award Group slightly 
exceeded the others in grade-point aver. 
age, this difference is small, and, as 
the author points out, with noticeable 
restraint, “in view of the assumption that 
scholarship is a basis of selection, the 
difference in averages between the Award 
Group and those of the Rejected Group 
. . . 1S disappointingly small.” It may 
be noted that both the Award and the 
Rejected Groups did significantly excel 
the Control Group in scholastic average; 
which once more suggests the familiar 
probability that increased motivation on 
the part of financially handicapped stu- 
dents may more than overcome the 
disadvantages of financial worry and 
self-support employment. 

In view of the importance of the 
problem as a whole, upon which more and 
more attention has been centered in 
recent years, the author’s concluding 
summary of the problems involved in 
current practices of student aid, and 
suggestions for further study, are par- 
ticularly pertinent. 

A. B. Crawrorp 
Yale University 


Comparison and Summary 


A ComPARATIVE INVESTIGATION OF THE 
BEHAVIOR OF STUDENTS UNDER AN 
Honor SysTEM AND A Proctor SYSTEM 
IN THE SAME University, 4y William 
Giles Campbell. Los Angeles: Uni- 


versity of Southern California Press, 


1935. xilitgs pp. (Southern Cal- 
ifornia Education a wet No. 6) 
$1.50. 


The honor system has been in operation 
in the American colleges and universities 
for more than a century. The date of its 
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establishment at the University of Vir- 
inia is not known, but it likely goes back 
to the first years of the institution, when 
it was put into operation at the suggestion 
of Thomas Jefferson because it expressed 
the honor code prevalent among South- 
erners. Its popularity in the North has 
never been great, but Princeton has been 
operating under the system since 1892 
with great success. In the recent past, 
however, a number of institutions have 
dropped the honor system, and thus this 
study from the University of Southern 
California is particularly timely. 

The author has made a careful study of 
the honor system and the proctor system 
as operated at the University of Texas. 
Before 1928 that institution operated 
under the honor system, but during that 
year abandoned it for the proctor system. 
This investigator was able, therefore, to 
compare the two systems and bring to the 
attention of those interested in the prob- 
lem a number of valuable conclusions. 

Quite as important as the study itself 
is the review of the literature which the 
author includes in his pages. To the 
knowledge of the reviewer, no better 
summary of former studies of the honor 
system is anywhere available. 

W. H. Cow.Ley 
Ohio State University 


One Link in a Chain 


How to Use THE EpucaTIonaL SounD 
Firm, dy M. R. Brunstetter. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1937. 
xili+174 pp. $2.00. 


It is undeniably true that reading 
represents the chief method by means of 
which we get and organize our under- 
standing of the world. It is also true 
that unless some direct or correlative 
experiences have been secured by the 
student preparatory to or simultaneously 
with the securing of this experience, 
much of this reading becomes sterile and 
verbalistic. 

It seems strange, therefore, that schools 
have not made greater use of methods of 
understanding one’s environment that 
do not involve reading. I refer, of course, 
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to direct experience involved in laboratory 
work, school journeys, and the like; and 
second, to the utilization of devices which 
involve the communication of experience 
through listening, as in radio, or through 
viewing, as in the use of pictorial 
materials, stills, silent and sound movies. 

The book here under review is an 
indication of the vast amount of work 
that must be done in order to acquaint 
our teachers and administrators with 
the techniques of utilizing a new mechan- 
ical device for communicating experi- 
ence—the sound motion picture. The 
author discusses both the instructional 
and administrative aspects of the use of 
films. He emphasizes the importance of 
placing the film in a dynamic learning 
situation as merely one link in a chain 
of learning activities. Though the truth 
of this seems obvious, yet the need for its 
expression is clear to anyone who has 
observed the frequency with which films 
are used in the schools apart from the 
regular classroom activities. 

Teaching techniques with films are 
discussed at length, with emphasis on the 
adaptation of the technique to the pur- 

ose for which the film is to be used. 

he inclusion of many concrete illustra- 
tions of the use of films in specific situa- 
tions raises the chapter above the level 
of the usual discussion of techniques. 

The administrator will be interested 
in the chapters dealing with the organiza- 
tion of a visual instruction program, the 
training of teachers in the use of sound 
films, and the discussion of such aspects 
of administration as the selection of a 
projector, the preparation of suitable 
rooms for projection purposes, and other 
routine problems. 

The look is enriched throughout by 
concrete illustrations and suggestions. 
In addition to such suggestions in the 
body of the text, a twenty-four page 
appendix gives an illustration of a typical 
sound-film unit on “Work of Running 
Water,” and a course of study in science 
for Grades IV, V, and VI based on the 
use of specific sound films. Illustrations 
throughout the book are based almost 
entirely on science films. 
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Teachers and administrators interested 
in teaching with motion pictures will 
profit by reading the book. Although, as 
its title indicates, only sound films are 
discussed, the suggestions could apply 
equally well to the use of silent films. 
The volume could have been broadened 
in its scope and usefulness by the inclusion 
of more illustrations from other than the 
science field, and by greater emphasis 
on the use of films for purposes other 
than accretions in information, such as 
the learning of skills, changing of pupil 
attitudes, and creation of increased sensi- 
tivity to important social problems. 

Lioyp RAaMSEYER 
Ohio State University 


A Great Little Book 


THE Unique Function or EpucatTIon IN 
American Democracy, by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association of the 
United States and the Department of 
Superintendence. Washington, D. C.: 
National Educational Association, 1937. 


129 pp. $.50. 


This little book is, and will long remain, 
one of the most informative and inspiring 
accounts of the growth of American 
education, and one of the best statements 
of its obligations in the present crisis. 
Charles A. Beard wrote it for the Com- 
mission, which enriched it by comment 
through two preliminary drafts to its 
final publication. A _ historical scholar- 
ship unmatched for breadth and penetra- 
tion has gone into those sections which 
trace the growth of educational theory 
and practice in this country since its 
foundation. The sections which deal 
with the present status, dangers, and 
duties of the public schools are clear, 
convincing, profound, and immensely 
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challenging; yet one closes the book 
with a sense of disappointment: it makes 
a majestic argument for freedom in 
education and puts before educators an 
inescapable analysis of the changed social 
conditions they are facing, but it does not 
deal with the fundamental issues of social 
life and the consequent issues of educa. 
tional policy to which these changed 
social conditions give rise. Perhaps it 
could not have been expected to do so; 
but the Commission must have such 
issues in mind and one inevitably looks 
for some indication of their existence. 

Shall education assume that private 
property and the distinctions and differ- 
ences of opportunity and personal develop. 
ment based upon it are to remain a 
feature of our social life, our law, and 
our government? If so, shall education 
attempt to select for leadership in the 
“associational life” which modern cor- 
porations, modern trade organizations, 
and modern labor unions have made 
necessary, those persons whose abilities 
and morals fit them for such leadership? 
Or shall education concern itself mainly 
with offsetting inequalities of fortune by 
equality of opportunity? If the volume 
under review had dealt with that issue 
and others like unto it—such as the issue 
of Federal participation in the support of 
schools and the issue of ecclesiastical 
control of school systems—it would have 
brought its historical perspectives and its 
broad views of educational responsibility 
into a more satisfying focus. 

Such criticism, however, may be unfair. 
No one who reads the book can ask 
thereafter what kind of questions edu- 
cators have to face. Mr. Beard and the 
Commission have given us one of those 
rare products: a great little book. 

Henry W. Ho.mes 
Harvard University 
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